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RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCLENCE.—The next Meeting will be held at 
(XFORD, and w ill commence on WEDNESDAY, the 2rd of 
USB, 184. JOHN TAY LOR, za S., General Treasurer, 
2 »Adelph shi, London. 


enna 

TJORTICU LTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON 
I = axnr gion 4 AT THE GARDEN. — NOTICE is 
n, that the SECOND MEETING will take 
un iy AY, the 9th of June. 
e gates will be open to Visitors at1 p.m. Tickets are issued 
lows’ orders at this Office, price 52. cach ; or at the Garden, 
he afternoon of the day of Ex +a 78. 6d. each ; but then 
orders from ¥ ellows of the Socie 
will be issued here = The day of Exhibition. | 










place on 






















U <SUBLIC MEETING will be held in the 
eat Room of the SOC IETY OF ARTS. 19, John-street, 



















































Ligh tDAY, 
a MONU] i 
. The style pot 0X OF PRINTING INTO E and in 
; our of WILLIAS x AXTON, the earliest, Eng OE 
i a it mee na »y the Right Hon. the iD OR > MoO 
feelings are (hi Commissi er M. Woods, &e. vill be 
ssived by Messrs. prammend. 49, Charing 3. Pract. 
} lee tree M scott, Grote & Threadnevdle 
~ t the Socie Arts; and by the. hahing the lev. 
i 1 Milman, Cloisters, Westminster. 
—— iia ILENRY COLE, Hon. See, 
‘ENERAL, PR AC CrICALAND SCIENTIFIC 
J ?DUCATION 
At the COLI rt iE for CLVIL’ ENGINEERS, 
, near LONDON, 
} blished 1846, 
—llis Grace The Duke of Buccteven, K G. 
tic n given in this College is intended for Sons of 
after life are to be of a practical 
l are to become 
! —for those who: are to proceed | 
t 1 either as AT iRANTS, or in the service 
‘ UE E. N,or ‘the bE ress INDLA COMPANY; for the MILI- 
PROF LONS; for those who are destined 
e¢ AGRICULTURAL, MLN ING, 
rns either at home or abroad. 
teim may be obtained by a pics ition to 
Morgan Cowie, ate Fellow of St. 
ge, and Senior Wrangler of 183: 
i ar London, 
. AED ID" 
(OLLEG iE OF PRECEPTORS.—The second 
y EXAMINATION of CANDIDA will com- 
” f at the St. Peter’s Collegiate Sch« Into 
lallion Heads @@ suare, All candidates will be examined on the first day in Bible 
» attaches, in HH History, and in the Theory and Practice of Education, after which 
tiey ca be exanined in any of the following departments, and 
ve certificates ac cordingly : Classics, mathematics 
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TEACHERS of DRAWING may be supplied 

with F xamples, in Pencil or Water Colour, and on Sale or 
Hire, for their pupils to copy, from the Portfolio of an Artis tof 
coctanee and reputation, on application to B, E., at Mr. Keflells’, 


Bookseller, 14, ¢ 


i 





at Portl: und-street, London. 


ILITARY TUITION.—A High Wrangler of 
Cambridge, who is constantly engaged in preparing Young 

lilitary Profession, wishes to FORM A CLASS 
the present Vacation. Reference is Sandly 
Longman, Brown, Green & Co., Paternoster-row, 


















rentlemen for t 
IY TOWN du 





DRIVA ATE TUITION.—A Married Incumbent, 
late Fellow and Prizeman of Cambridge University, wishes 

» RECEIVE into his house (situate on the borders of Herts) TWO 
PUPILS, preparatory to their entrance at the Universities, or 
‘uring the Long Vacation. Emolument is not so much the object 
ofthe Advertiser T as to obtain Pupils of domestic and liter: ary 
= Testimonts als and references will be required and given.- 
P. 1, care of Mr. Bell, University Bookseller, 136, 


F Hestreet. London. 
[o3 MEDICAL MEN. — WANTED imme- 


diately, by a gentleman in very extensive private as well as 
Farechial practice, a qualified ASSISTANT. None but gentlemen 
undeniable ch: eee r, both as to capability and conduct, will be 
— with ; and parties applying are requested to forward their 

Withire and to address all letters stamped to X., Amesbury, 














CHEMICAL LECTURERS and SCIEN- 
TIFIC PERSONS.—FOR SALE, at No. 5, Tavistock-row, 
\ ‘eitgarden, the valuable, extensive, and complete Electric: 
agnetic, Electro- Magnetic, Galvanic, ‘Chemical, Surgical, and 











1 Ethnologial hauerréotype Apparatus, with an Electric Te legraph and Oxy- 

yy the Rev. Degg 82 Microscope, the property of the late Dr. Simon. 
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2 Edvnbureh ‘in. 188 23) for RESTORING the 


1 under every Impediment and Defect. 


[)ISSOLt UTION OF PARTNERSHIP.—The 

ki WARD ae heretofore exi 5-5 under the Firm of HOWE, 
_ i hg» _ rom at above “ ate DIS- 

affair; a e settler 

haiuess continued. 4 of the ate, F Lays = 4 be settled. and the 
Successor to Howe, Leonard & Co. 


OSEPH LEONARD, AuctTIonEER, Boston, U.S. 
ma on eer to Howe, Leonard & Co. }—Consignments of gs 
hich Books for Auction Sales respectfully solicited, and for 

Prompt returns will be made, JOSEPH LEONARD. 
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GINGING CLASSES — ApoLionicon 
K Director, Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 
3S No. 59, for an ney S, will commence on MONDAY EVEN- 
iN T. J t A QUARTER PAST 
: yey commence on TU 
» &t &@ QUARTER BE oes s 


Rooms. 







TIVE eee. 
DAY 


ict 


69, for GENTLEMEN , will commence | on FRIDAY 

EVENING NEXT, June 11, at Nive o’cLock. 
TERMS—Twetve SuiLuixes for a Course of Si <ty Lessons of 

Gus Ilour each, or two payments of Seven Shillings and Sixpence 












8 


“Tickets, and full pa <i may be had at the Apollonicon 
Rooms, lvl, Bt. Martin’s-lane 


THE FIRST INTRODUCTION oe CHRISTIANITY INTO 
BRITALN. 

\ ESSRS. HERING & REMINGTON have 

a 


the honour to announce to the Nobility, ¢ lergy, ant Gentry 
that the celebrated Picture of THE FIRST IN JUCTION 
OF CHRISTIANITY INTO BRIT AIR, by J. R. He ~ BERT, Esq. 
R.A., is now on View at their Gallery, 137, Regent-street. 
~ of admission may be h: va rs * applic ation | ito Messrs. 

2xard & Son, 187, ec ‘S- 
street; Mr. G. Al Calder, 
Sane ns & Bettr idge, 6, ilalkin-street W oa Ba grave-square ; aaa 
at 137, Regent-street. 


NO! ow ON VIEW, at Messrs. Hering & Reming- 
nt-street, me much admired and orig tinal 
F THE STAG, by R. Anove tt, 

Esq., President of the Koyal Academy of Liverpool. 
R. KILBURN, 234, REGENT-STREET, 
PHOTOGRAPIIST and DAGU ERREOTYPIST to HER 




























M: J =e HIS ROYAL HIGH) PRINCE ALBERT. 
Mr. Kilburn beys the favour of an ction of his PHOTO- 

GRAP We. MINTATU RES, which ave an IMPORTANT IM- 

PROVEMENT Daguerré otype Portraits. 


















upon the 
tely coloured by M. Mansio 
e e miniature, with the inf 

xpression only at ble by the P hotographic¢ 
by the Patentee.- N. B. Mr. Kilburn’s og 
imeut is immediately opposite to M. Verrey’s. 


KE , MORAY PLACE, EDINBURGH. 
The FOU at 'EENTH SESSION commences on Friday, the 1st 
of October next. 
BRANCHES TAUGHT IN THE ESTABLISHMENT. 
1. Ilistory and Geogra wphy, Use of the me 
( Grammar, Composition, ¢Mr. Grabam. 
faee, ood Elocution.. s 
Snglish Departinent, in- 
cluding Reading, Grammar, De (Mr. Graham and Assist- 
rivation, History, and Ge Ly 
. Writing, Arithmetic, and Book- ges oe tier and Assist- 
ping 
ig (including Psi almody,) 


These Like- 
i have 

















SCOTTISH INSTITUTION 


FOR THE 
‘DU CATION OF YOUNG LADIES, 














bees us ay ‘iets and 


ee 








y of Music, and oe. 
Comy osition .. § Assistat 
6. Pianoforte ee My Charles ~\eaeeaaoaaae 
Syi Simson, R.S.A., 
7. Drawing and Perspective.......... Mr. D, Simson and Assist- 
ants. 
8. Natural aa Mr. Anderson. 


llistory beset 











nce. ee eeee 
9. Mathematics 1.2.7! ; “Mr. Postter and Assistant. 
. Ir. Dubue, 
10. French Language ary Lite sie Madlle. Maurice, 
11. Italian L anguage and eine. Signor Rampini. 
x German Lang su and Liters een Dr. Aue. 





. Dancing, Exereisi aes, and Depo t-] ‘7 
ment, for the first three Quarters Madlle. A gélica. 
of ex uch ss 0-00-00 trenenenes f 

LECTURES. 


The following Course of Lectures xtends over a period of four 
yea 








1. Natural ~e--sanetned 
2. Chemistry 








2. C 

3. 1 y Dr. " 

4. Geology and Mineralog, Mr. Alexander Rose. 
5. Modern History Mr. Graham. 


Lady Superintendent, Miss Murray, 46, Moray-place. 
reuch Governess, Mademoiselle Maurice. 


Fers :—For the whee Session, 211. payable in advance, as 
ow amely :— 












For each of the first three aes arters..... £6 6 0 
For the la ust Quarter of the Session (for Annual Pup ils a 

0} 3 3 0 

a not att ng the w 6 6 0 

‘or the Use of Instruments for 

Music, per Quarter .. - ....2......- 0 10 

W hen b hree of the same Family atten ‘only eae 

hree Guineas a Quarter, or Tw > Guineas per Annum, 


€ elve 
pin Fon of the charge for Musical Instruments. 


Quscter Days, Ist October, 15th December, Ist March, and 15th 
‘ i such Pupil may attend as many of the Classes as her Parents or 
Guardians may judge proper, and also the Lectures given in the 
Institution. 





Miss Mur ray, the Lady Superintendent, receives a limited num- 
ber of ers who attend the Institution. The Boarders have 
the advantage of the instruction of French and English Gover- 








nesses. Terms, under thirteen years of age, Forty Guineas ; above 
grea sof age, Fifty Guineas per Aunum. 
4 vate Families also receive Young Ladies as Boarders. 





Several } 
Terms, Thirty-five Guineas and upwards per Annum. 
Prospectuses, containing full information, when requested, sent 
free to any part of me I ty 
All letters to be ad sed to Mr. Dun, the Pescetony, or to Miss 
Murray, at the Institution, 9, Moray-place, Edinburgh. 





y xr . rar " > 
(NE HUNDRED POUNDS PRIZE Tf ESSAY. 
The fearful and growing prevalence of Juvenile De poneiive 
and the inadequacy of the various means hitherto empl lt 
meet the evil, have long challenged inquiry, — 
causes, and the nature of the mo st probable and effici 
iversant with the evidence furnished ~ 
and with that accumulation of facts 
to every inquirer, can fail to corroborate the testimony 
of the highest authorities i in the cna, that the monster evil of our 
country, and the source, directly or indirectly, of the greater por- 
tion of Juvenile Depravity and Crime, is Intemperance. It is 
this tremendous agency which perverts, where it does not prevent, 
the benefits of Education, and is continually training up a succes- 
sion of victims for the jail and the scaffold. It isa vast national 
evil, which, in whatever light it is viewed. has long demanded a 
searching investigation. With a view, therefore, to engage an 
amount of labour and talent commensurate with the importance 
of the inquiry, alP romsiom for the best Essay on the subject is 
offered of EL RED POUNDS 
ti sons willl 
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forwarded to any address, 
an application, inclosing 
gate-street, London. 


]NION ASSURANCE OFFICE, Cornhill and 
s Fire Departmeut.- Instituted A.D. 1714. 

I am directed to inform you that a 

‘ ‘ ithout deduction for property tax, will 

AID wi i the usus al Th at. “yearly Dividend on the Ist of July 

next, between 11 and 3, 

I am, your obed ient servant 
1 HOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 


RAILWAY. 









4S pr 
& postage label, to €, Gilpin, 5, Bishops: 






May 21,1847, 
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LOANS ON DEBENTURES. 
The Caledonian Railway Company are prepared to receive 
TENDERS OF LOANS on Debentures, in sums of not less than 






‘hree or t ive Ye 


ars, bearing interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum, payab) le Halt- yearly, in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
London, Liverpool, Manchester. bristol. 

Tenders to be addressed to this Oftice. Parties may also commu- 
nicate personally with Messrs. Foster & Braithw tite, 68, Old Broad- 
street, London, By order of the Directo 
. RA NKI NE, 











Treasurer. 
Caledonian Railway Office, 








2, P rinces~ street LE di inburgh, M: are h 26, 1847. 
YIRCUL AR NOTES and LETTERS of 
/ CREDIT.—The London and Westminster Rank ISSUES 


CIRCULAR NOTES for the use of travellers and residents on the 
Continent. 
These notes are payable at every important place in Europe, and 
a us cnable a traveller to va 1is route without inec onvenience 5 
10 expense whatever is inc urred, and when cashed no charge is 
o ade for commission. These notes may be obtained cither at the 
head office of the London and Westminst er Bank, in Lothbury; 
or at the branches of the Bank, viz. :—1, St. Ja Ssuuare 5 213, 
Iligh Holborn ; 4, Stratford-place, Oxford- street; 3 
street, Borough ; and S87, Hi th-strect, Whitehapel. 
By order of the Board. 
JAMES W iL LI AM GIL BAR i 
( yRN AMENTS for the DRAW ING- ROOM, 
LIBRARY, and DINING- Mr, TE v 
Stra and, three doors west of + ns bas 
new and elegant asortment 
sticks, Tuksts ands, be: valig in 
orname * Alabas' i 
adde 











ieneral Manager. 

















d Table ane rweigh its oo other 
Bronze, Derbyshire 8 4 
gspecimens of Minerals 
Students ean be cuplied with 
itate tl interesting study of Con- 
, 20, to 









0 guineas each 









LI ES, adapt« ry to save much Time, 
zement of Official Documents, or of 
pondence in Professional and Mer- 
apparatus, by a simple and efficient con- 
Te single spring-lock opens, and again closes, the whole of 
rs, closets, and partitions. It is used at the Office of 
Woods pies Forests and other Public Departments.—An assort- 
ment of these elegant Cabinets, in various sizes and styles, may be 
seen with W. 8, Orr & Co, 147, Strand. 


TOV ISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
M SSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreien 
Accents, and Acents to the Roya Acapewy, No. 7, Old 
ry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and_ Artists, that they 
enti to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
, from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom 
ficuse, &e. ; and that they undert: ike the ymment of effects to all 
parts of the world, Lists of their Corr idents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on applic at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Chenu, No, 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
om-House Agent to the French Court s andtothe Musée sce Royal, 
TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 
A. GODDARD, Foreign and GENERAL 
AceEnt, 36, Old Jewry, respectfully informs the Nobility, 
and Gentry, that he undertakes somseuive a? ass through 
the Custom House, Works o . Wines, x 
to forward Etfects - all parts of the World 
with which J. A. G. may be intrusted, will b 
utimost attention ana. nptitude, and on terms that will insure 
him future favours.—The Lis G.’s Foreign Correspon- 
de mits, and every information, may be obtained at his Offices, 36, 
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Clergy, 












ist of J. A. 












Old Jewry. 
t ent in P Paris, Mr. IL. Benner, 6, Rue de la Paix. 
( yy the BANKS of the THAMES, CHELSEA. 
The late Residence of C. Matchett, I deceased.—TO 
BE LET, FURNISHED, by the Year or for Mouths, this 


capital Ifouse : comprising on the upper floor five Bed-rooms; on 
the prime sal tloor two handsome bow-window Drawing-rooms con- 
d by folding doors, a Boudoir, Bed-room, Dressing-room, and 
dest: on the ground floor, bow-window_ Dining-reom, 
om with a Grand Organ. and Water-closet, Entrance Hall, 
~~" Staircases, and Servants’ Offices. In a detac hed building are 
two Rooms for W omen Servants, Laundry, two Coachhouses, two 
ey, with Lofts and roois fur Men Servants. At the back 
f the Llouse is a small Garden with Conservatory, and in front a 
detached river Garden. For terms and cards to ae apply to Mr, 
Lahee, House Agent, &c., No. 6, New Boud-street, 
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ROYAL LITERARY FUND, 


Instituted 1790, Incorporated by Royal Charter 1818, 


FOR THE PROTECTION AND RELIEF 


OF 
AND THEIR FAMILIES, WHO MAY BE IN WA 


NT OR DISTRESS. 


Parroyx—Her Most Gracious Majesty THE QUEEN. 
Presipent—The MARQUIS of LANSDOWNE. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS 
Announced at the ANNIVERSARY DINNER, on WEDNESDAY, MAY 12th, 1847; 


His Excellency the CHEVALIER BUNSEN, 


PRUSSIAN 


IN 








6. @ 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN .. annual 105 0 
The Chairman, the ¢ ey BuNseN..6th don. 21 0 
Sir Thos. Dyke atend, Bart. M.P. 2nd don. 10 lo 
J. C. Adams, Esq., Cambridge, Sleward . lwo lw 
Professor Ansted, M. A. F.RS., Steward 10 10 
His Excellency the Mon. George Bancroft, United 
States Minister 5.0 
P. T. Barnum, Esq., "American Museum, New 
York aa 22 
J. B. Barkworth, Esq. us os 10 10 
A. G. Harford Battersby, Esq., Bristol ~ 
Dr. Beattie, M.D. oe ms ithdon. 3 3 
Professor rg Ph.D, Steward «- 030 
Samuel birch, tesy., Britis Museum -ann, 1 1 
Thomas Brettell, Esq. : ee -» Wo 
His Excellency the Baron Brunnow, Russian Mi- 
nister, Steward ith don. 10 10 
Benjamin Bond ¢ abbell, E sq. M ‘P., Steward 
lith don. lv 10 
His Excellency, the Right Non. Sir Stratford 
Canning, G.C.B es 2Znddon. 10 0 


Lady Chantrey Sthdon, 5 5 


Thomas Coates, Esq., a] wd .. 2nd don, 10 10 
C. R. Cockerell, Esq. R.. 2nddon. 5 0 
James N. Collier, Esq. oo x oa : 2 


Richard Sawrey Cox Gthdon, 5 5 


Esq. 






















Eyre Evans Crowe, Msy., Slewar . 3rd don. 10 10 
Peter Cunningham, Esq., Stewer fai «a ae 
John Dickinson, Esq., Abbot's vill l2thdon. 15 0 
His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin .. Sth don. 
of 5 per cent. on t! fits of his Works 14 2 
Rev. W. 8. O. Du Sauto; ° ‘ 6 
The Earl of Ellesmere én ann. 10 0 
The Earl of Elienborough ee ann. 10 10 
Richard Ellison, Esq., Lincoln 2nddon 5 0 
Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone ann. 5 5 
The Rey. Dr. Emerton, Manwell, Steward lv 10 
Ditto ne ann 1 1 
William Ew art, Esq. M.P. “Srddon. 5 5 
John Field, Esq. oe “6 ws — 
Richard Ford Stearard es lo 10 
Rev. G. R. Glei .A., Steward -. 2nddon. 10 10 
Thomas Colley Grattan, Esq., Steward 10 10 
Ven. Archdeacon Hale, Slewurd “< 10 lo 
Henry a um, Esq. lith don. 10 0 
George G. V. Harcourt, Esq. 2nddon. 5 0 
Rey. Dr. Psat y, Eton Col -» 2nddon. lv v 
Chevalier Liebeler, Prussian Consul-General, 
4thdon 3 3 
Rey. Dr. Hessey, Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Steward 2nddon. 10 10 
Rober t Stayner ‘Wolford, Ess ann 65 5 
Lieut. Holman, R.N., Ste pees lw lo 
Leonard Horner, Esq., Pres sident of th e Geolog ical 
Society . ann, : 4 
William Howitt, E ‘sq. ‘Ste ward ann 1 1 
Frederick Leigh Hutchins, Esq. ss lo 10 


ann. 1 1 
7th don. 


Elijah Barwell lmpey, Esq. on 
Sir Robert H. Inglis, Bart. M.P. oe 


THE 


d. 
0” 
0 
“ 
0 
0 


0 


MINISTER, 
CHAIR. 


£. 

G. P. R. James, Esq. oe +e 9thdon. 10 
Ditto ee ee ee ann, 5 
Swynfen Jervis, Esq. : 1 
Captain Johns, R.M. oe ss add. 1 
Edward Jones, Esq., Sewardstone Lodge <— a 
lienry M. Jones, Esq., Meathlands, Ifampstead 10 
John Kenyon, Esq. ee ee 2nd don, 10 
Rey. Dr. Kiiper or ee ann, 1 
John Labouchere, Esq., Steward .. és lv 
Metcalfe Larkin, Esq “< oe ann 1 
Dr. Latham, M.D., Steward in «eo 10 
Edward Lawrance, Esq. 1 






, Sle ward os 10 
Steward 


Peter Levesque, Esq. 
Th e Lord Bishop of L ichfield, oe 
1e Lord Bishop of Lincoln Srd don. 
The Right Llon. the Lord Mayor 2nd don. it 
Hlis Serene Highness the Prince Lowenstein 

| Messrs. Longman & Co. 





ann. 


Sir. a William L ubbock, Bart. . Srddon, 1” 
Ww. Macready, Esq. . ann. 5 
The Ion. Wm. Leslie Melville Sthdon. 3 
Dr. Meyer, PL. D., Buckingham Palace, Steward 10 
Joseph Johnson Miles, Esq. 10 


Richard Monckton Milnes, Esq. M. P. ann. 5 

















Colonel Mure, M.P., Caldwell ° a 
John Murray, Esq. ~ on 5th don. 10 
Sir John Henry Pelly, Bart., Steward ‘ lw 
a »shn Pepys, Esq oe a 13th don, 10 
“ rederick Vollotk, Esq. M.A., Sleward a 
Joseph M. Rainbow, Esq., Steward ee 10 
Henry Reeve, Esq. ae * as add. 1 
John Ruskin, oe ann. 1 
J. Scott Russell, I; sq. Steward a a oe 
The Lord Bishop by St. David's 2nd don. 10 
John Augustus St. Jolin, Esq. . mn. 1 
The 1 ord Vise mee Sandon, M.P. 2nd don. 10 
ercy Shelle ys Bart. add 1 
q-, Steward os aia 10 
George Smith, Esq., Cornhill .. oe ann. 2 
Hlis Grace the Duke of Somerset, K.G. ann. 10 
— Stationers’ Company . ° ann. 20 
ry Jolin Swinburne, Bart. oe 24th don. 10 
Torn Taylor, Esq., Temple... ee oe 1 
W. M. Thackeray, Esq. 1 
Joh . Thomas, Esq., Lambeth 1 
Ww Townsend, Esq. M.A., Sk ward, 10 
| tat Turner, Esq. es Qnd don. 5 
Ilis Exeeilency M. Van de W eyer, ae Minis- 
ter, Steward .. . ° 8th don. 10 
William Weir, Esq. = oe oe 1 
Rev. Professor W hewell, Master of Trinity :— 
The protits of a V olume of English Hexameter 
Translations, by Sir J. Herschel, Dr. Whewell, 
Archdeacon Hare, Dr. Hawtrey, and Mr. Lock- 
hart. 
Rev. Dr. Williams, Warden ah New College, 
Oxford Sthdon. 2 
Professor H. I. W Wilson, M. A. ann 1 
A Friend ee ee 3 


FURTUER SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS 
in aid of the eee purposes of the Institution will be thankfully received and acknowledged by the Treasurers, 


John Griffin, Esq., 21, Bedford-place ; Sir Henry Ellis, 


British Museum ; 
at the Chambers of the Corporation, 73, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, 


OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 


by 


AUTHORS OF GENIUS AND LEARNING, | 


and William Tooke, Esq., 12, Russell- square ; and 





OLD BOOKS IN REMARKABLY FINE 
AND NEW Bucks AT ba RY RI 


JELLCHAMBE RS ‘ 


CHEAP SECOND-ILAND 


CONDITION, 
Z2DUCED PRICES. 


CATALOGUE 


BOOKS, 








of 


which may be had 


gratis on application, and forwarded free to all parts of the kingdom. 
J. Bellchambers begs to draw the attention of book- —_ ers to the 
perusal of this © cue, as it contains many choice articles, the 








whole of which ha 
low for cash. 
424, Strand, (corner of Bedford-street). 


ecn rece utly purchased and priced panes inely 





(CATALOGUE of CHEAP 
/ _ BOOKS, Ancient and Modern; 
the Fathers; Hebrew Grammars, Lexicons, 
Education ; and Miscellaneous E sh and For 
also of Classics, Translations, Mathematical Wor 







THEOLOGIC “er 
comprising a few Works o 
ubbinical Works : 
ign Theology ;— 
ay be had 


Gratis on application, or by post, on enclosing the ade lies, with two 


stage stam 
—— ee & B, Nock, 182, High Holborn, London, 


DIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY, 


King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 


M* 










SINGLESU BSCRIPTION,7s. PERQUARTER ; 21s, PER 
ure entitled to the perusal of the ve 
ry department of ee A good s 





new work of interest is added on t uy of publ 
Family and Country sakeesotion. 


Guineas per annum. 





28, Upper 


and newest 
pply of each 
n. 


at 
Two, Three, Five, or Ten 





The New Edition is now ready of the 
] ONDON CATALOGUE of Be IOKS, 
4 


vised and corrected, from IS14 to 1846. Price 288. 
To the 


sable, 
Published Price 
Author 

Standard Wor 
z. Hodes sD, 13, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 


of the Book, the Size, Numbe 








with 


their Sizes, a es, and Publishers’ Names, thorough! y re- 


Second- hand Bookselle r, the Valuator of Libraries, the 
Private Librarian, the Author, this Cat alogue is almost indispen- 
as it gives minutely all the information ae the 
of Volumes, the 
name, the Publisher's Name, and the various Editions of 


one penny stamp. 
| 
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} Will, nnele. 





{HEAP 
/ MILLER, 3, 
has just pine a CATALOG 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS, _ 
Upper East reniehSeld. T 
in ENGLI THEOLOGY, h 


Gratis on application. — 
Just published, 
\/ AMUEL MAYNARD'S ¢ ATALOGUY 
\ MATHEMATICAL and pul osornte AL Bo 
taining an extensive Collection, from the 
to the. present time, both English and F 
lit of the late Duke of Suss 
&c., and Thomas Hende 














‘lections from Librari 
nd, France 

by appli ‘ uel M 

28 court, Leicester- “square, Lenten, or - post ana 
postage stamps. 












Just published, 


A Catalogue of 


com a ° 
German Banks. 
AT REDUCED PRICEs 


Williamg & Dargate 
HMENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 


YOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Sas 
‘ Edition.—The Subseribers to this Work are reg 
requested to complete their Copies of the first sey ven, pecttal 
before the Ist July, as after that date only ¢ omplete 
that portion of the Work ~ be precurable, Tobe had 
— Kesler w, Judith Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth ; ani 


E 
De® Dr: aaiind ot tiaiee Rooms, Li Ha and gevera 
for the Interior of ie HRT D oe pe aR oe 
process, by which they are rendered w ishable with SOaD ar 
water,in all the v tyles « are to be had at & 
rinted « m the w ‘all W 
fal 
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yRIGH TON __P RIV ATE 
; )ENCE, comprising all the « panne 
permane ney wi 
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. > hous 
welland amply furnish 
and green esplanac The exclusive use of a sitt 
had if required. a > Miss Chater, Sid 
pellier-place. 
{ENTLEMEN’S CRESTS.—A Crest engrayi 
and 20 quires of Ne rte Paper embossed fri m the same, for 
vies for Ladic ? , Fight dozen bes 
o or three In 
A c ea or Cypher Die engraved and 5 ke 
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en for Gd, ; supertime } . 

{ARVING BY MACHINERY. 
/ JORDAN’ S PATENT.—Tavror Witiiasts & Jonpay te 


attention of those interest a’ in the che Ap prod duc 
ms to the peculiarities of 



















proofs 

employed at t 

tions of the 

public ne ss, elicited | 
The 





chil itio m of the Sweie 
in speakin 


the Ex 
tthenwum of March ‘ith, 
ci arving produced from Jordan’s patent, 





astonishing. A Bunch 
to hang by the side of ¢ 
Ghibecti Plo srentine Gates was : also very su 
employed accomplishes precisely the t assign va the 
assistant. It clears away all the phen a nd_ prepares 
object for the final touches of the artist. No matter how high 
relief, or how low and intvicate the undercutting, no difficulties 
baftle this machinery.” 
The proprietors find it to be due to themselves and to the pu'l 
at they have at present only onx establishmeni, whic. 
nchine C arving Works, Belvedere-road, Lambeth (form 
ealy’s Terra Cotta Works), a specimens m, bs seed. 
and. estimates for large 1 wor ks ob taine 


of Hops and Brace of Pat 
inld x Gibbons’s wor 























Sales tp ‘@uction. 


LIBRARY OF EDWARD HARMAN, ESQ. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON give notice. that on RIDA, 
June 4th, and following days, they will SELL by AUCTIOY,® 
their Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, i 
HE valuable and extensive LIBRARY 
EDWARD HARMAN, Esq. F.S.A., removed from (9 


May be viewed two days preceding, and C atalogues hi had 








SELECT MINERALS, — oo co SOME OF THE HE LATE 


M! E 


eSSRS. J.C. & s. ‘STE VE ‘NS beg to announce 
to Mine ists, that Mr. IEULAND'S SECOND sx! 
LAST SALE this Season will t place, at their Great bet 
38, King ee Covent garden, on MONDAY, lath inst., an 
lowing ¢ 

May be View ed on Friday and Saturday previous, and Catalogue 
had. 


PALL MALL. 





—E EARLY ITALIAN PICTURES AND LAB 





COLLECTION OF PRINTS, — PROPERTY OF THE 
LATE WERNER OTTLEY, ES SELL 
Les 1K & SON are di rect by the Executors te Sil 





y AUCTI LON, at the rut 54, tnd M 
Lith, and folk iwing ¢ la pre 
HE C OLLECT iON’ of “PicTU RES 

the Works « co Masters of the Thirteenth Ce 
ARN 


by the late KEY, aided by the reiu f 
y the late Mr. W2 TTL aide eine 





all, on wONDate Jus 






his brother, the late Mr. W ‘liam Young Ottley ; 
mens of- 
Giotto, Masaccio. 
Cimabue, Simone Memmi, 


Bartolo del Fredi, 

A. Lorenzettl 
20,000) include many rarities by 
teyna, M. Antonio, A. Durer, &e. Also, the Plates and mit 
of Ottley’s ‘ Italian School of Design,’ and Ottley’s * Early aos 
Masters.'—May be viewed two days prior, 


Taddeo Gaddi, 
Lorenzo delli Angeli, 
The Prints (upwards i“ 
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P GLY CHOICE AND VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS 
BACEEDING OF A HIGH CLASS. 
< Gu SOTHEBY & Co., Auctioneers of Literary 
aperty LEM orks of Art, will SELL by AUC CTION, at their 
bp 3. Wellington-street, Strand, on TUESDAY, June sth, 


ouse. 

HavpreciselY, —_ + > 

CHOIC E and valuable COLLECTION of 

pa AVINGS, in the finest states, principally from the 

« ks of Raffaelle and Correggio, and some fine Prints of the 

va h school, presenting some of the finest examples of Art ; 
Eng! rty of a Collector, rece tly consigned from Ireland, 
the Pree be viewed the Mond uy prior, and Catalogwes had. 


COLLECTION OF PRINTS, DR AWINGS, 
- MINIATURES, &e. 
§, LEIGH SOTHE BY & Co. will SELL by AU CTION, 
ah ee 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on WEDNESD iY 
ent oth, and three following days. at 1 o'clock precisely, 





PAINTINGS, 












COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, | in- 
A cluding be? L ~ of Hogarth in early states, sketches, 
Drawings by 4 Masters tings, Miniatures, &c. ; prin- 
cipally the pre waa an Artist de 





May be vie wed on the Tuesday y , and ¢ Cata il gues had 


ee “ 
VALUABLE MUSICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY 

OF THE LATE ENOCH HAWKINS, Esq. 

8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co. Auctioneers of Literary 
ty and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by 
TION, at their Louse, 3, Wellington- street, Str und, 
MAY. June Mth, and following day, 3 

MHE extensive and valuable MUSICAL 

BRARY and MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS of the late 
EXOCH HAWKINS, Esq. Gentleman of Her Majesty's Chapel 
Be , a and of Westanluater Abbey ; among which are a remark 
py on imperial paper of the Works of Hz ot £5 <n 

i vols. tree- :+~ d calt—Voeal Harmony, by Horsley, 
évols. in 3, fine c “PY Psalms of David, set to Music by Mar- 
cello, and edited | Ge a. 6 vols. fine copy upon the best paper— 
Collections of Cate shes and Glees, by Warren and Webbe — the col- 
lected and s — Works of Bishop, Byrd, Handel, Haydn, 
Jackson, Playford, Willb, &e. &e. An extensive Collection of 
Cathedral Music, choice eclection of the best Glees, Catches, Madri- 
gals, and Songs. 
To e viewed two days preceding the Sale, and Catalogues had. 
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Publishing i in Monthly Parts. ch conte taining Five Plates, price 
Two Shillings and Sixpe ne . 
TE A litions of the Llis ull % 

THe ATLAS to AL YSON° s HISTORY of 

EUROPE. Toconsist of asystematic series of One Hundred 

Maps and P lans, illustrating the Campaigns, Battles, and Siees, 

during the period embraced by — Rane Constructed and 

arranged, under the direction of ) 
By 





lings and Sixpence 








ALEXANDER KE Tit ‘JOLNSTON PLR. 
Part I. is published this da uy (June 1), ex ining f, 

Map of France, for Campaign of 1793. 

Plan of the Bz titles of Turooing and Tournay. 

Plan of the Battle of Fleurus, 

Plan of the Battles of Lonato and Castiglione. 

Plan of the Sieg ge of Mantua. 

“In some special narrative by a military man, plans are occa- 
sionally given, and ps w and then a common map is ap mended to 
an edition of a standard historian ; but a system: atic illus 
ofparticular occurrences we 
cowe this Atlas not only as 

The specimens before 
aud the maps 
the 




















are clearly designe 
at least, will have a use beyond their 

xcellent = »panions to the intellicent traveller: no 

» Paris without the map of the city, at the 









THE LIBRI COLLECTION OF RARE “BOOKS. 
(MTALOGUE “Je la BIBLIOTHEQUE. de 


M. L* * * *, dont la vente se fera Juin 2 18 et jours suivans, 
Salle Silvestre, Rue des Bons Enfans A Paris. 

This Part contains the Belles Lettres, and is composed of : 
Works of the Yr! rest description, and some unique. The extract 
fr J s yast importance of 
a sly expected by 
d. Some ain manuscript 

a =] Angelo, 

ity. books are m stly 
id there are some 
a of Poitiers Cullec- 











asso, 





3g ane mnet. toed z, Duru, and C a, 
beautiful specimens from the Grolier and Dia 
. The following is a list of some of the rarest books :— 
Catholicon, 1460, Anthologia Gravca, 1494. Homerus, 1188; mag- 
hifique exemple aire | avec de grandes lettres initiales et des a 
Apollonius Rhodius, 1494. Martial, Aldus, 15 
peau vélin, Sannazarius, 1526; imprimeé sur pes a 
alioni Astensi 521, (seul exemplaire complet). 
Dante, (cirea 1515); imprimé sur peau vélin. Dante, 
questio florulenta, 1508, Petrarea, Aldus, 1514; imprimé sur peau 

























Véin. Petrarca a Triompho, (XV. siécle) ; imprimé sur peau Velin. 

Ari sto, 1530; Edition inconnue aux bibliographes. i la Bella 

Mano, 1474. Belinzone, 1493, Boiardo Sonetti, 1499. Cecco d’Ascoli, 
. La Regina Auctoia, , 





1510. Trabisonda, 14 
lando, 1543, (dition ineonnue aux dibli 





. Boiardo, Or- 
raphe Alamanni, il 
Poitiers). 










Girone, 1H, (exemplaire de Diane de La Reyina 
driente, 1020, Dati, Lette li ¢ ‘olombo, 1493. Altro Maste, 4 
anzone a Ballo, 1563, pritti, I Tariffa, 15 Galeceas - 





mus, 1480 et _ 
Boccaccio, 1483. 
11 Pecorone, 1 


Morlinus, 
Novelle Antike, 
Decor Pue arum, Gl. LAL 


Teehia Aldus, (1494), 

merino seine, 1477. 

et _ date, 
1652 











; non regné, Sanna , Aldus, 1514; imprimé sur 
Papier bleu. _ Castiglione il Corte 10, Aldus, 1 (exemplaire de 
ure icero ad Atticum, Komi rinus, (premier 





us 
tere imprims « en et rance). ; imprimé sur peau 
5, (exemplaire rie Groliey) Theocritus, 
8, 1493, iccius de Imitatione, 
fa eae — nee ke. & 
cu » be ay of the following Booksellers, 
con jheadk ng 14, arlborough- -street ; 
»ho-square ; — . Payne & ss, Pall } 
d Gre at Newport-street ; Mr. Thorpe, 178! Pice adilly: 
New Bond-stre Mr. Rolandi, 21, Berners- 
. Williams & et Bang li, Henrictta-street, Co- 
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Soe grand apier, 
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street ; and Me 
veut Teutgurden 


ON THE A ART OF NEALTH, 





HAPPINESS, AND 
LONG LIFE. 

In2 pocket vols. 1s, each ; by post, in stamps, 1s, 67, eac 

THAT to EA’ I, DRINK, and AV OID, 


With Diet Tables: for all Compls nints. 


HOW TO BE Barer. 
“ Jucunde vive 
By ROBT. JAS. CUL VE RWEL 7 ML. D. sa R.C.S, L.A.C. &e. 
. tnty-three years resident Medical Practitioner in Londo om, 
erwood, 23, Paternoster-row ; 3 and all Booksellers; or direct | 
ftom the Author, 10, Argyll-place, Regent-street. | 
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ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


To be published on June 18th, post 8vo. 5s. 


STORY OF THE BATTLE OF 
WATERLOO. 


From Public and Private Sources. 
By Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A., Inspector General of Military Schools. 
Forming a Volume of ‘MURRAY'S HOME and COLONIAL LIBRARY.’ 


THE 


A plain, unbiassed narrative of this event, so glorious in our annals, free from all controversial matter, will, it is sup- 
posed, not be unacceptable to the rising generation—to Englishmen settled in distant colonies—as well as to those col- 
lected round Home tiresides. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





» New BURLINGTON-STREET, neat 1847. 


MR. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NOW READY. 





I. 
In 2 vols. 8yo. with Portraits, Maps, &c. 32s. bound, 


THE ae Gohl OF PERU. 


By Il, PRESCOTT, Esq 
Author of ‘ The History of the Reign of . Pak and Isabella,’ ‘ His - of the Conquest of Mexico,’ &c. 


Il. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


By Mrs. GORE, 


Author of ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ ‘ The Débutante,’ &c. 


Ill. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 1/7. 10s. bound, with numerous Portraits from Original Pictures, 


THE PROTESTANT 
REFORMATION IN FRANCE; 


oR, 
The History of the Hugonots. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ EMILIA WYNDHAM,’ ‘FATHER DARCY,’ ‘THE TWO OLD MEN'S TALES,’ &e. 


Iv. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HOME AND ITS INFLUENCE. 
By the HON, ADELA SIDNEY. 


v. 
vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits and other Engravings, 27. 2s. neatly bound, 


LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH, 
AND THE COURT OF FRANCE 


IN THE SEVENTEENTIT CENTURY. 


In 3 


By JULIA PARDOE. 
VI. | XIe 
TRACEY;; or, the APPARITION, By MARMADUKE HERBERT; or, the 
Mrs. THOMSON. 3 yols. FATAL ERROR, By the COUNTESS OF BLESSING- 
TON. 3 vols. 
vil. 


XII, 


COSTELLO’S MEMOIRS of 


QUES CQEUR. vo. with Portrait, 14s. 





MAXWELL’ 


BORDER SKETCHES. 


ILILL-SIDE and 


. ; MISS 
2 vols. with Llustrations, 21s. JACE 


Vill. 


HIOWITT’S TIOMES and HAU?) 


XIII. 


NTS of NICOLASS HISTORY 


SIR HARRIS 


the BRITISH POETS. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous of the ROYAL NAVY. Vol. Ll. 14s. 
Illustrations, 30s. 
Ix | — 
r : , . The EXPERIENCES a GAOI 
CLEVELAND: a TALE of the CATILO- <EAPEAIM. Swale, a . 
CHAPLAIN. 3 vols. 
LIC CHURCH. Post 8yo. | 
| xv. 


The DOG-FIEND. By Carr. Marryat, 
forming the NEW VOLUME of ‘The STANDARD 
NOVELS,’ 1 yol. 6s. embellished. 


X. 
Mrs. FREDERIC WEST'S VISIT to 


IRELAND in 1846. 1 yol. 10s. 6. with Mlustrations. 





Riewarpd BentLey, New Burlington-strect. 
(PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY.) 
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AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC JOURNAL. _ | SCRIP TU RE PRINTS from the F RE SC OES 


MuHE AME RIC AN JOU RNAL of SCIENCE | b HOP at fo cag wed y Ae AN. Edited by JAMES R. 
nd ARTS for MA 7 I, price 9 hed. 
Conducted by Professors B. ted B. MELLIMAN and DANA. " The THIRD PART. price de. is just publishe 
untents, and Eve. Melct Jek and Abraham. 
1. On Relations of Erratic Blocks in Northern Europe, and the ghee of the Ark. ey ern dong oa ‘ 
Jlevations of Scandinavia. By M. Desor. The Sacriti Noah. The Triumph of David. 
2. On the Analysis of the Gat. _ By Prof. J. P. Norton. Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row, London; and J. 
3 On Free Electricity. 4 Parker, Oxfo rd. 


4. On Zoophytes. By P : 
QCIENTIF IC MEMOIRS, Put XVIL, com- 


4 a. 
5. Notices of Kordistan, its panatats, &e. By Dr. Hubbard. 
7. Ona New Metal—Pek Selamn. a Prof, Rose. mencing the 5th Volume, contains— 


6. Caricography. By Prof. | 

8, Termination of the Paleoz ic Period. By Prof. Owen. e Schmidt's Contributions to the Comparative Physiology of the 
| 
| 
| 








atine Sugar, its < ’ Invertebrate Animals, being a Physiologico-Chemical Investiga- 
> : sé tine Features of rete & ; Prof sii ~ on the Colours produced in Homogeneous Fluids by 
"he & | oy Reflexion. 7 

_Wiey Patan. 12 Potemoserson, __| Spee een on bint of Induction, 


EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, for 


ae. iS47, price One Shilling, contains— 
rs. Nov. 


a 3. .1. Mrs. Hemans. By George Gilfillan. MR ; COLBURN’S 


-Military Nun of Spain. By Thomas De Quincey. 
an Sp 


Pe im 
Basa th Parapbrases | . NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Boottih Hivers, No. I]. The Tweed. By Sir Thomas Dick 


y- I. 
y lerimage- rh much Recollections of Rambles, Abroad and A JOURNEY TO DAMASCUS, 


1e—Mrs. Butler’s Year of Consolation—Memoirs of THROUGH 

Thomas Wilson, William Knibb, and Dr, Yates, ec. J os : ‘ : 
Currency and Railw: ryS. EGYPT, NUBIA, ARABIA PRTR.LA, PALESTINE, AND 
Simpkin, Marshall “3 Co. London ; Sutherland & Knox, Edin- SYRIA. 


burgh ; James M*Leod, Glasgow, Sheela By » Viscount CASTLERE AGH, MY. 
rue P H ARM ACEUT IC Al, JOURNAL for 2 vols. post 8vo. illustrated with nunicrous Engravings from 
AC aL, 


JUNE original Drawings taken on the spot. 


Siluris in Classification, 











13, Great MARLBoROUGH-STREET, 

















Contents whe Medic ‘al Tee The Appeal to Par- 
liament in favour of a Pharm re ceutical Bill—T ine appr 
General Election—The New Interpretation of the Apothee 4 Il. 

ecture on th ¢ Goniometer- sid d yersary of the ur 

a i s ‘ Address wher President ~ Anpeal a VOL. x. OF 
Yhe Early (! * Movement ujury to the Binding of Books 
from Gas Action of Caustic Potash on Starches—Vigments LIVES OF THE QUEENS 

-Prosecutions 5 by Judictment tinder the gS eangemagyed Act—Re- OF ENGLAND. 
striction in the Sale of Medicines, && Price 1s., with Title _ “ . 
ludex, &c. ; ' : 3y AGNEs STRICKLAND. 

Published by John C he chill, Princes-street, Leicester-square ; 

y 1 


M: aclachla n& Stewart, | inburgh ; and Fannin & Co, Dublin, WI 


BY DR. pel —_ _— MEMOIRS OF 
Second edition, pri 
Sy and PIETY VIEWED in RELATION | ‘WISCOUNTESS SUNDON, 


wot say UNIN : RSE; being a Bolak ous Application of the AND OF THE COURT OF Qu E E x CAROLINE, 
i rd Re z co A? i v 











Consort of Georg 





- Wi y est cai works, which have - 
obtained the hizhest approbation of not a few of the most eminent Including I. = rs of the most celebra oe P ersons of the Time, 
divines and criti f rth: e day.”—Church of England Journal, now first published from the Originals. 
Watchtulness, the present Great Duty of the By Mrs. Tuomsoy, 
Chureh, proving the near approach of the Last Great Tribulation ; 
with an Elucidat of the Prophetic Scriptures. Price 
Something True, the full knowledge of which will a 
be the pouring out of the Seventh Vial, now generally Secor, : 
because imamies liately succeeding the Turkish Vial.—Rev, 16, 15. ZENON, THE MARTYR. 
A Bricf but True Statement of the Case between Sie tee Show. Macnante Ceneene, 8 
2 7 m. General Murray and Dr, Henry Edwards; with some y the Ivey, MICHARD sBOLD, M.A. 
er = 1oughts on the Communions of the Incarnate Dead with 3 vols. post Sve. 
the Un siv wn 
Nishe t Bern rs-street > Hami ilton & Foster, Paternoster-row. 








2 vols. post Svo. with Portraits. 














v. 

MR. LEIGH HUNT'S NEW WORK, ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 
NM EN, WOM EN, and BOOKS ; a Selection of By W. J Broperip, Esc E.RS 
at Sketches, Essays,and C vities al Memoirs from his uncollected | - _ BaR'g Sites Semper 
Prose Writings. i 3y LEIGH MUNT. ols, post Svu. with a | 1 vol. small Syo. 
Portrait of the Author, by don ty price One Guin 

“There is much varicty and avreeable lore of all ‘kinds i in these ¥ 

Volumes, & soul of reflection, brilliant animal spirits, and a cheer- | I. 


ful phik phy. Phe ets embrace alinost every topic of a 
Dieagurable and refining kind.* Atlan sede THE THREE COUSINS, 
pel illustrative of social mi Paclieat comicalities, an d joviali- A NOVEL. 
ties: arisi gtrom fine spirits and delicate perceptions, light and mh 

m1 beauties floral ar nd femini ine | By Mrs. T ROLLOPE, 


el ns, and di S« 
all “ee jem din with that tive power whic ih marks the long Author of ‘Father Eustace,’ &c. 3 vols 
—Jerrold’s Newspaper, r Eustace, &e. " 














course of thi thor’s writings. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 5, 1847. 


REVIEW 
4 Sketch of Assam: with some Account of the 

Hill Tribes. By an Officer in the H.E.L.C.’s 

Bengal Native Infantry, in Civil Employ. 

Smith, Elder & Co. 
so little is known of Assam, even in Bengal, 
that we gladly receive this slight and imperfect 
etch as a valuable addition to our stock of in- 
fymation. Jungle fever is so fatal to Europeans 
in this remote district, that few are pleased 
yhen promoted to an appointment in one of the 
dations. ‘The author of this volume was one of 
thefew; and he proceeded to his destination 
yith an alacrity more likely to be admired than 
imitated. ‘The progress of his budgerow up the 
river was so slow that after two months of 
yeariness he exchanged it for a canoe, hollowed 
fom a single tree, but forty-eight feet in length 
and three in breadth. His journey now was 
more rapid, but hardly more interesting.— 

“The solitariness of my position, only enlivened 
prthe song of eighteen merry paddlers, pulling from 
morning to night, at the rate of forty or fifty miles a 
day, against a rapid stream, was perhaps the worst 
wart of the story. The scenery, if not positively 
devoid of picturesque beauty, wearied me from its 
monotonous character. Sand-banks, woods, and hills, 
unvaried by the residence of man, or the slightest 
token of civilization, constituted its leading fea- 
tures, Occasionally a boat might be encountered, 
but excepting from the rude salutation of the wild 
crew, the screaming of wild fowl, and the loud crash 
of falling banks, prostrating lofty trees into the bosom 
of the river, not a sound was heard to relieve the 
pervading solitude.” 

Atlength he reached Burpetah,—where he 
was to be stationed for eight months; and of this 
singular place he gives the following description. 

“The population of Burpetah is estimated at 
about three thousand souls; their huts are built with- 
out any regularity on high artificial mounds of earth, 
in the centre of gardens of betel nut and plantain 
trees, clumps of bamboos, cane and grass jungle, 
mango and other large trees, under the shade of 
which, impervious to the sun, roads or channels in- 
tersect the town in every direction. In the rainy 
wagon, these channels, owing to the inundation of 
the country, are filled with water many feet in 
depth. Every house, consequently, is provided with 
one Or More canoes, in which the inhabitants visit 
ech other’s isolated positions; and the cattle are 
brought upon the little eminences at night, and 
housed oftentimes under the same roof with the 
family, if not in the same room. Daily may the 
cattle be seen swimming across these street-streams 
in search of a dry spot of land on which to graze. 
In this manner, for four months of each year— 
tune, July, August, and September—are the people 
surounded by floods; but, as if endowed with am- 
phibious natures, they seem equally happy in or 
out of the water, and pass their time on board 
their boats in trading with other villages throughout 
Assam,” 

But Burpetah is not subject to visitations of 
water only :—fire is an agent of great power in 
this strange land.— 

“In January, February, March, and April, the 
vholecountry adjoining Burpetah presents a spectacle 
eldom seen elsewhere: the natives set fire to the 
jungle to clear the land for cultivation, and to open 
the thoroughfares between the different villages, and 
the awful roar and rapidity with which the flames 
spread cannot be conceived. A space of many 
niles of grass jungle, twenty feet high, is cleared in 
afew hours; and the black ashes scattered over the 
face of the earth after such recent verdure, form one 
of the most gloomy and desolate landscapes that 
can well be imagined. But so rapid is vegetation 
in Assam, that a few days suffice to alter the scene: 
the jungle speedily shoots up with greater strength 
than ever, and at the approach of the heavy rains 
in June, it again attains a height of many feet. On 
More occasions than one, though mounted on an 


flank a fierce roaring fire, rapidly moving with the 
wind, in a long line over the country. The elephant, 
of all animals, is the most fearful of fire; and on 
hearing the approach of the element he instantly 
takes to flight; but the rapidity with which the flames 
spread renders escape most hazardous, especially if 
the wind is high and right aft. The best plan to 
adopt if a fire breaks out to windward, is to circle 
round the nearest flank with all expedition, gaining 
the space burnt by the advancing flames. On foot, 
escape would be almost impossible; the jungle being 
impenetrabie except by a narrow footpath, and this 
being frequently overgrown with grass, if no open 
spot be near at hand, inevitable destruction must 
be the fate of any unfortunate traveller to leeward of 
a fire.” 

Hunting buffaloes and wild elephants, deer- 
shooting and hog-shooting are here the principal 
sports; and they have at least the excitement 
of danger. ‘The police reports, ina very limited 
district and for the short peried of six months, 
include twenty cases of men killed by wild 
elephants and buffaloes. Great improvement 
may be expected from the extension of tea- 
plantations; but this is resisted by several of 
the tribes. Indeed, it appears to have been the 
cause of the insurrection of the Singphoos in 
1843.— 

“ The real origin of the insurrection was the oecu- 
pation of the Koojoo tea garden and other tea tracts. 
The constant desertion of the Dooaneah slaves and 
dependents, who are the people chiefly employed in 
cultivation underthe Singphoos, besidesthe advance of 
civilization consequent on the establishment ofa con- 
siderable village at Jeypore with European residents, 
was the source of much heartburning. The occu- 
pation of Muttuck, formerly under native manage- 
ment, must also have proved distasteful to a savage 
people possessing a wild country and delighting in 
extensive hunting-grounds.” 

If our author is to’ be credited, the Assam 
Tea Company has displayed very little wisdom 
in the management of its affairs.— 

“The tea plant is indigenous in Muttuck, and the 
Assam Tea Company have cultivated many gardens, 
greatly to the benefit of Upper Assam; and if the 
company steadily prosecute the speculation, thou- 
sands of labourers will, in the course of time, resort 
thither for employment, and become permanent 
settlers. Tea, it is believed, may be grown in suffi- 
cient quantity to supply the English market, and 
afford a handsome remuneration to the speculators. 
An inconsiderate expenditure of capital placed the 
Assam Tea Company in great jeopardy, and at one 
time it was feared the scheme would be abandoned. 
The number of managers and assistants appointed 
by the Assam Company to carry on their affairs, and 
superintend their tea gardens on large salaries, was 
quite unnecessary: one or two experienced European 
superintendants to direct the native establishment 
would have answered every purpose. A vast num- 
ber of Coolies (or labourers) were induced to proceed 
to Upper Assam, on high wages, to cultivate the 
gardens; but bad arrangements having been made to 
supply them with proper wholesome food, many 
were seized with sickness. On their arrival at the 
tea-plantations, in the midst of high and dense tree 
jungle, numbers absconded, and others met an un- 
timely end. The rice served out to the Coolies from 
the Assam Tea Company's store rooms, was so bad 
as not to be fit to be given to elephants, much less 
to human beings. The loss of these labourers, who 
had been conveyed to Upper Assam at a great ex- 
pense, deprived the company of the means of cul- 
tivating so great an extent of country as would other- 


Upper Assam offered no means of replacing the 
deficiency of hands. Anotherimportation of labourers 
seems desirable, to facilitate and accomplish an under- 
taking formed under most auspicious circumstances. 
Nor was the improvidence of the Company in respect 
to labourers the only instance of their mismanage- 
ment. Although the Company must have known 
that they had no real use or necessity for a steamer, 
a huge vessel was nevertheless purchased, and fre- 





quently sent up and down the Burrampooter river 


elephant, I have had the greatest difficulty to out- 


wise have been ensured; for the scanty population of 





from Calcutta; carrying little else than a few thou- 
sand rupees for the payment of their establishment 
in Upper Assam, which might have been transmitted 
through native bankers, and have saved the Com- 
pany a most lavish and unprofitable expenditure of 
capital.” 

Gold-washing has become so unprofitable in 
Assam, that it has been almost wholly abandoned : 
but there are other valuable products, which a 
people less indolent and less addicted to smoking 
than the Assamese might turn to good account. 

“In many parts of the province, coal of a good 
quality is found; and indeed the soil of Assam gene- 
rally may be considered extremely rich: it abounds 
in valuable products, such as rice, sugar-cane, 
moongah silk, pepper, mustard-seed, and cotton, 
But the bounty of nature is marred by the indolence 
and apathy of man: the cultivator scldom looks 
beyond his immediate wants, and makes no attempt 
to improve his condition. In faet, in egricultural, 
commercial, and manufacturing industry, this country 
may be considered at least a century behind Bengal; 
and there seems little prospect of improvement, 


excepting by the introduction of a more active and 
industrious people, who might stimulate the natives 
to increased exertions.” 


The marriage customs of the Assamese have 
many curious points of similarity to those of the 
patriarchs described in the Pentateuch.— 

“Jacob served Laban as a servant or bondsman 
many years to obtain in marriage Leah and Rachel, 
who were sisters; and he was not allowed to marry 
the younger before the elder. So in Assam a man 
may marry two sisters, but he must not marry the 
elder before the younger. It is not uncommon, 
when a man is poverty stricken, to engage to live 
and work for several years for the father of the girl 
he wishes to marry. He is then called a Chapunea, 
a kind of bondsman, and is entitled to receive bhat 
kupper, food and clothing, but no wages; and at the 
expiration of the period of servitude, if the girl does 
not dislike him, the marriage takes place. The man 
is looked on in the family asa khanu damad (or son- 
in-law), and is treated kindly. If the girl's father be 
very wealthy, and he has no sons, he will sometimes 
select, from some equally respectable family, a hus- 
band for his daughter, and bring him up in his own 
house. The youth so selected is likewise called a 
Chapunea, and inherits the whole of his fiather-in- 
law's property. If a woman’s husband dies, though 
she may be only eighteen or twenty years of age, 
she can never marry again.” 

So much attention has been recently paid to 
the growing of cotton in India, and the country 
of the Garrows has been so often pointed out as 
eligible for the purpose, that we must quote 
our author’s view of its eligibility. — 

“An immense quantity of cotton is grown on their 
hills. This, until 1843, was subject to a tax paid by 
the purchaser to Government, at the market where 
the Garrows bring down their cotton for sale; but, 
owing to the mal-practices of the native collectors 
appointed to receive the customs, litt!e profit accrued 
to Gove:nment after the expenses of the establish- 
ment had been paid. For the encouragement of 
trade and a freer intercourse with our people, the 
customs have lately been entirely abolished; hut it 
is supposed that a plan for the assessment of the 
whole of the Garrow cultivation will, if possible, 
shortly be adopted. ‘The climate of the Garrow hills, 
however, offers a serious obstacle to this measure; 
for, according to our present information, no Furo- 
pean constitution could endure a lengthened residence 
amongst them; and without the constant presence of 
a British officer, armed with authority to arrange 
their affairs, neither the advancement of civilization, 
nor the realization of a revenue sufficient to defray 
the expense of retaining and settling the country, 
could be accomplished.” 

The Garrows, moreover, are a wild uncivilized 
race. <A body of British troops would be neces- 
sary to protect the cultivators from their swords, 
spears and poisoned arrows; and their neigh- 
bours, the Cosseahs, are an athletic race—who 
but for discipline, would be more than a match 
for the Sepoys. Little interest attaches to the 
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history and traditions of these wild tribes— 
which our author has collected with creditable 
diligence. We should have been more pleased 
with some information on the natural history of 
the country—but it is only noticed incidentally 
in the volume. 





Dramatic Poems—[Dramatische Dichtungen). 
By Ludwig Uhland. Heidelberg ; London, 
Williams & Norgate. 

We have owed many pleasant hours to the 

songs and ballads of Ludwig Uhland. Of 

German lyrists he is not the first, by many 

degrees. His poems are neither supremely 

eminent in vigour nor exciting from variety 
of tone. But there is nothing cold or forced 
in what he utters: the voice always flows 
kindly from the heart of the man. His emo- 
tions and thoughts—which range, indeed, over 
no very extended circle—exhaust themselves 
in legendary dreams, pleasant sympathies with 
various kinds of human feeling, or quiet, pen- 
sive reflection,—are shaped in his mind into 
living forms, and may be distinctly heard in 
genuine musical speech. It is in this property 
that Uhland’s chief claim to regard will be 
found. There may be little that is highly ori- 
ginal in his fancies, no great depth in his 
thoughts; the colour even of these is rather 
gracious than vivid :—still, within the sphere of 
things that he can imagine or describe, every 
object seems to have taken a certain possession 
of his whole faculties. It has clothed itself to 
his eye in aclear, harmonious form, and speaks 
through his lips in fluent, unaffected melody. 

This kind of song-bird—a playmate for the 

sunshine rather than a companion in graver 

seasons—has from early times been a favourite 

“production of the soil from which Uhland 
sprang. The Swabian poet is a true descendant 
of those Minnesingers whose warblings, even to 
modern ears and in spite of their rude and 
half-forgotten language, still sound like the 
wood-notes of spring. 


As the last of a great era in German litera- 
ture, the name of Uhland also has a claim on 
many sympathies. The golden possession of 
poetry which began with Lessing may be said 
to close with Tieck and Uhland. The noblest 
figures in this line have earlier fallen out, one 
by one,—and long since been laid to sleep. 
These two must soon follow :—they have both 

‘a Dramatic 


ceased to sing for many years. T 
Poems,—of which a new edition allows us to 
say a few words,—are by no means the latest, 
and are very far indeed from being the best, of 


Uhland’s compositions. Had he not deserved 
for his lyrical pieces a praise which cannot be 
bestowed on his tragedies, it could hardly have 
been worth while to give even the briefest 
notice of the latter; which have not, we believe, 
been hitherto introduced in England. Nor can 
they afford to any critic much beyond a new 
confirmation of a fact often proved in the works 
of other poets,—how dead and spiritless an au- 
thor, full of vivacity while speaking or singing in 
his own person, may become when he ventures 
to speak from behind the dramatic mask. 


The two pieces which Uhland has written for 
the stage are both taken from early German 
history, and follow its records with the least 
possible deviation. 
the result of the strife between the Emperor 
Conrad II. and Duke Ernst of Swabia, son of 
the Empress Gisela by a former marriage. 
The other—which we think far superior to the 
first both in fitness of subject and manner 
of treatment—exhibits the fortunes of another 
pair of imperial competitors — Louis the Bava- 
rian and Frederic of Austria — from the un- 
opposed choice of the former by the States to 


| maternal feeling. 
| sole female character of the other drama, is 
|somewhat more prominent; and the misfor- 


The subject of the first is | 





the period of that strange agreement in which, 
after a contest of some years, the throne was 
jointly occupied by both. The author, while 
apparently intending to follow in the steps of 
Schiller, resembles him only in diffuseness of 
manner. That studious and profound develope- 
ment of human thoughts and motives which made 
the characters of the latter such impressive ob- 
jects of philosophical study Uhland does not 
attempt. In his earliest drama especially, the 
personages appear to carry on the business of 
the tale with just such utterances—and no more 
than such—as are necessary to inform the spec- 
tator of what is going to take place, or to re- 
present the most superficial effects suggested 
by the known incidents of the story. Another 
feature of these plays, particularly strange in 


| the work of a Swabian poet, is the exclusion of 
}any engaging female interest. 


In ‘Ernst of 
Swabia,’ the Empress Gisela only appears, at 
intervals, with some inconsiderable display of 
The Duchess Isabella, the 


tunes of her husband Frederic give occasion 
for her appearance in one or two pathetic 
scenes. But in neither of the two plays does 
the love of woman—that grand resource of the 
tragedian who desires to move the softer emo- 
tions of his audience — exert the least in- 
fluence on the events of the story or determine 
any single act of its chief personages :—and this 
circumstance, we must say, gives a repulsive 
dryness to the composition of both. 

It may be supposed, however, that the author 
intended something beyond a mere exhibition 
by the actors themselves of the incidents of their 
history. The leading idea in ‘ Ernst of Swabia’ 
appears to be the display of Old German fidelity 
—a favourite theme with poets of Uhland’s class, 
who dweil rather with the past than in the 
present. Conrad, on his election as Emperor, 
claims the heirship of Burgundy; which his 
step-son, Ernst, disputes. The Duke flies to 
arms. Deserted by all his vassals save Werner 
of Kiburg, he is soon compelled to submit to the 
Emperor; and becomes his prisoner for some 
years. At Gisela’s intercession, Conrad consents 
at last to release him, and restore his fiefs ;— 
when the Duke appears to receive the Imperial 
pardon and renew his homage. The Emperor 
makes it a condition of the restoration to his 
lands that Ernst shall refuse all countenance to 
the rebellious Werner of Kiburg; who alone 
had opposed the Imperial will. ‘To this aban- 
donment of his only faithful vassal the Duke 
of Swabia will not consent: and is thereupon 
struck by the ban of the Empire, and excom- 
municated by the Church ;—wandering, in com- 
pany with his friend, an outlaw like himself, 
in the Black: Forest. He collects at last a small 
force,—is assailed by the troops of the Emperor, 
and slain, together with his trusty retainer, in 
the first battle. Such is the bare outline of the 
first play—in which, it will be seen, there is no 
properly tragic element whatever. The fate of 
Ernst is apparent from the first moment; and 
nothing happens at any time to render the cata- 
strophe doubtful, or even to bring it about by 
unexpected means. The subject is merely an 
historical incident exhibited in scenes. From 
one of the most animated of these a short ex- 
tract may be given, as a specimen of Uhland’s 
rhetoric. 

The banished Werner of Kiburg presents 
himself before his kinsman Earl Mangold, who 
leads the Imperial forces against Ernst—attend- 
ed by Warmann, Archbishop of Constance, 
another of the Kiburg family, who also has 
joined Conrad against the party of his natural 
lord, the Duke of Swabia. Werner has im- 
plored his cousin, Earl Mangold, to return to 








- Si... 
what he points out as the path of honour, butis 
repulsed :— 

Mangold. Befits it thee to warn and school m 
The exiled outlaw, smitten by the ban, ~ 
Thee, shame and outcast of our house—? 

Werner. Whose look 
Thou dar'st not meet unshrinking, eye to eye ! 

Thy blood, on which I called, bears witness 'gainst thee, 
And blushes shame in that unwilling cheek. 
Obey its will ;—let nobler impulses 

Command thee all ;—be worthy of our sires! 
Yea, Mangold! if not yet the utter slave, 

In soul and body both, to Ernest’s foes, 

If yet thy feet can honour’s path retrace, 
Return, and dare a manly step once more ! 

The fees that make thee vassal—fling them back! 
The tinsel chain of office—cast it off! 

This charge of base command, that slurs thine honour, 
That blots thy name’s nobility—renounce ! 

For Freedom's service is a charge austere : 

It starts at gold, it bears no prince’s favour, 

Its wage is exile, hunger, hate, and death: 

Yet is this service still the noblest service. 

To this our fathers did their souls devote, 

To this I, too, have pledged my very life ; 

Much hath it cost me—never rued me yet ;— 

To this, Earl Mangold, thee would I enlist : 

Wilt thou not with me ? 

Warmann. Hold, audacious man! 
Ilere wilt thou stir up treason ?—Hope it not ! 
The troops thou seest encamped around are true 
As is their chief, Earl Mangold, to our Kaisar. 

Werner. These mercenaries’ faith I deal not with: 

F’en let them do as they are paid for doing : 
Nor have I aught with thee ;—a monk art thou; 
And such, a dead branch fallen from our stock; 
In thee I claim no right of kinsmanship. 

I speak to Mangold ;—he, some future day, 
May grow the founder of a fruitful race ; 
And well it may concern me that his loins 
Beget no traitors, courtiers, hireling slaves ! 

The triumph of magnanimity we imagine to 
have been the presiding idea in ‘Louis the Bava- 
rian.’ He is represented at the opening as re- 
luctantly accepting the imperial crown; and 
afterwards appears as a generous enemy to his 
rival, Frederic the Fair of Austria,—whom he 
reluctantly imprisons after a victory that ter- 
minates for a time a long warfare between the 
partisans of the rival Kaisars. But Frederic, 
though captive, is not destitute of friends. His 
brother, Duke Leopold, indefatigably collects 
forces which again threaten the security of 
Louis: and obtains from Pope John XXII. abull 
of excommunication and interdict against the 
Bavarian emperor and his adherents, As 
sailed at once by the terrors of the Church and 
by the arms of powerful rebels, Louis feels the 
throne trembling beneath him. At once he 
hastens to the prison of his rival :—to end the 
strife by removing its cause? No:—to offer 
him conditions of release. Frederic promises to 
appease, if he can, the sedition of his partisans, 
and the Pope's displeasure ; and failing in this, 
to return to prison. In vain his brother Leo- 
pold, urging him to use the opportunity and 
grasp at the crown, defeats all Frederic’s en- 
deavours to perform the stated conditions of 
his freedom. Even the tears of a despairing 
wife cannot shake his resolution. Unable to 
fulfil the terms of his release, he returns to 
surrender himself to the Emperor. This act of 
self-sacrifice is not lost on the noble nature of 
Louis. He resolves to end the discords of Ger- 
many by ceding to his rival an equal share of 
the throne imperial in joint possession with 
himself. This singular arrangement, the main 
fact of which is related by history, concludes 
the piece. The poet was doubtless glad at so 
striking a point to stop short of the gloomy 
sequel of the reign of Louis the Bavarian.—The 
matter of this affords better dramatic interest 
than that of the other work. There is a certain 
suspense on the issue of Frederic’s captivity: the 
figure of his generous wife Isabella, who weeps 
herself blind on being separated from him, 
affords a glimpse of tender pathos; and in the 

. a M4 
noble characters of Louis and Frederic, 
well as of the minor personages, there are a 
tempts at the distinct marking of indinides 
traits. ‘These, however, are too faintly diffuse 
to be well shown in a short extract. We prefer 
one of merely romantic interest, from a night 
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e in Frederic’s prison. The visitor is a 
certain student Albertus,—who makes dubious 
vetensions to skill in art-magic, and would 
ap iy what skill he has on this occasion to the 


rescue of the captive. 
Frederic (awaked by the rolling of a“ spring thunder-storm,” 
soliloquizes). While the snow . 
Lay aceful still on every vale and height, 
xd while the ice chained up the river’s waves 
ae murmuring and from flowing, then methought 
I could in yottense wear this a life. . 
that herald spring, this low March-thunder, 
ood; and youth in every vein 
and desire of action wakes— 
( Thunder—Alvertus appears in the window, 
Hla! whata crash ! The rattling casement opens; 
What's yonder? Living man, or shadowy ghost? 
Speak! ‘who art thou ? 
* {iert. Inquire not who T am. , 
Wouldst thou be freed, do promptly what T bid. 
Be quick, and grasp my hand ; this cloak I fling 
sround thee—through the air the storm will drive us. 
" Frederic. 1 know thee not. ; 
Alvert. Yet have we met ere this: 
Come, Frederic, come! The midnight tempest roars ; 
The showers plash down ; and dawn will deck the world 
With spring, with blooming,—as a maid, surprised 
By her first love, with sudden blushes glows. 
Yow, Frederic, is the time for fray and fight ; 
All knights are mounting now; come, Frederic, come! 
Fred. I will not. . 
Albert. Faded is thy beauty’s pride: 
The spring now blossoms : thine shall bloom anew. 
Fred. In vain thou tempt’st me. 
Alert. Come! the spring's abroad; 
Thy wife is longing-sick :—and her sweet eyes 
Have wept themselves away ;—yea, blind with tears 
She sits, and weeps, benighted evermore, 
4nd moans in darkness like a nightingale ; 
And dreams of kingly men— 
Fred. Know’st thou of whom ? 
Alert. Yea! "tis the spring—thy brother’s wounds, 
scarred o'er, 
Begin to burn; the lance-head in his side 
Stings shrewdly. Come! this cloak will bear thee off! 
(Noise outside the door.) 
Fred. Now, God be thanked! it is the watch! 
Or thou art lost ! 
Albert. Think’st thou that I can fear 
These powerless creatures ?—/( Enter Castellan and guard.) 
Hence! ye paltry things ! 
( Thunder. 


These storms, 
stirs all my bl 
Beats strongly, 


Begone, 


With thunder, lo! Istrike you to the earth ! 

Guards. Uelp ! Holy Cross! 

Castellan. Fly, to the chapel, fly ! 

Exeunt in terror. 

Albert. Sees’t thou, the slaves take flight !—But now the 
Grows pressing. Frederic, come. Thine enemies 
Are near! the drawbridge falls, the castle-gate 
Jars horribly ; hoofs are ringing ;—save thyself! 

Frederic ! they come to slay thee! 
Fred. Tempter, off! 
Whether by magic aided, thou hast climbed 
The ramparts, or mere rashness,—me thou lovest not!— 
In open battle Louis made me yield, 
And like a thief I will not creep away.— 
The guard !—[ Enter Castellan with crosier and censers, §c. 
Albert disappears.) 

In this seene may be felt a dash of that graceful 
wildness which delights the readers of Uhland’s 
ballads in ‘The Three Sisters’ and others of his 
legendary lays. Such reminiscences, however, 
ae but rarely suggested by the poetry of these 
dramatic pieces; which are, on the whole, re- 
markably bare of every ornament of style or 
image that might raise the subjects above the 
level of sober compositions. That this character 
8 given by want of sentiment or fancy in the 
author his other poems sufficiently disprove. 
It may be ascribed to the timidity natural to 
oe who ventures into a path where he is a 
‘tranger,—rather at the bidding of some foreign 
impulse than from the spontaneous choice of 
genius pointing that way. The mind of Uhland 
sevidently a reluctant guest—multum pere- 
grmavit animus ejus—on .the stage; and his 

mas have little chance of being again acted— 
or, indeed, ever read hereafter—except by those 
vho are inclined, as we have been, to take 
them up for the sake of the author's far higher 
merits in a less arduous walk of poetry. 





The Progress of America. By John Macgregor, 
q-, Secretary to the Board of Trade, &c. 


2vols. Whittaker. 
Two volumes of about 1,500 pages each, exhi- 
ling in the most condensed form a vast body 
minute geographical, historical and statistical 





information, make a book for reference not for 
review. It can hardly be said to add to the 
reputation which Mr. Macgregor has deservedly 
won as an economist and statistician; but it 
worthily sustains the fame of his Reports on the 
Commercial Tariffs of the two Americas, printed 
by order of the British Parliament and received 
as authorities by every civilized state. 

It is impossible to glance at the progress 
of America without feeling impressed by the 
high destinies of the Anglo-Saxon race—and 
the contrast which they afford to the fate of the 
French and Spaniards in the New World. 
Europe may be said generally to exhibit two 
types of civilization—the Latin and the Teutonic; 
—for the Sclavonic more properly belongs to 
Asia. In the New World the Latin type, re- 
presented by the Spaniards, conquered the 
natives by the sword; while the Teutonic, re- 
presented by the English, subdued nature itself 
by the industrial arts. The achievements of 
the former were the more brilliant—those of the 
latter, the more enduring. France, in which 
the two types are united, no longer holds sway 
on the American continent; and it is probably 
for want of such an intermediate that the Latin 
and Teutonic types have been brought into 
collision at their chief point of contact, the 
frontiers of Mexico. 

Those who recollect the enthusiasm with 
which the recognition of the independence of 
the Spanish colonies by Mr. Canning was 
received in Germany, Holland, France and 

England, must be deeply mortified at the com- 

plete blighting of hopes in which the civilized 
world then generally indulged. ‘The American 
revolutions were looked on as heralds of the 
regeneration of a chivalrous race whose history 
and traditions were alike records of wealth and 
glory. But it is a remarkable fact that in no 
portion of the world where the Spanish language 
is spoken is there either civil or religious free- 
dom—confidence, or security in the govern- 
ment :— 

“Chile forms in some respects an exception; but 
disturbance has been so frequent, that the world has 
not confidence in the security even of this state. 
Venezuela has been for some time in comparative 
tranquillity, but order and peace have been too often 
interrupted for us to consider that state as secure in 
its future prospects. All the Argentine states have 
long been, and are still, involved amidst the most 
barbarous civil war or anarchy, Paraguay may still 
he considered as a partial exception, The Peruvian 
states and New Granada have been long in anarchy 
or at war. The annals of Central America recapitu- 
late only civil war, and massacre,—and, for some 
years, an uneducated man of aboriginal race, named 
Herara, has domineered in Guatemala. The condi- 
tion of Mexico is hopeless. This will appear fully 
detailed in the fourth book of the first volume of this 
work. Ignorance,—the bigotry of the priesthood,— 
the tenacity with which the race speaking the Spanish 
language inherit all the vices and forget most of the 
virtues of their ancestors,—the retention, too gene- 
rally@n practice, of the vicious fiscal and commer- 
cial regulations of old Spain,—the absolute decrease 
or the scarcely perceptible increase of the population, 
—the want of enterprise,—the prevalence of indo- 
lence, and of slovenly agriculture,—the absence of 
commercial habits, are far more than sufficient to 
account for the powerless condition of the Spanish 
American#epublics. It isa deplorable fact, that the 
Spanish republics are in an infinitely less prosperous 
condition than the slave-holding colonies of Cuba 
and Porto Rico: not that we consider the peace of 
Cuba as likely to be permanent, for we believe, 
if the slave-trade is not effectually abolished, that 
Cuba is destined to share the fate of Hayti. The 
extraordinary power, wealth, and prosperity of Anglo- 
America are owing to’ far different causes; to a 
population which has increased in numbers with 
unexampled prosperity,!— possessing abundant em- 
ployment, and an untiring energy, industry and 
self-reliance, animated at all times by a sleepless 





- oe e" . ——— 
commercial and maritime spirit-—-with extraordinary 
intelligence, as to all matters concerning the active 
affairs of the world,—and a fearless perseverance in 
search of adventure, coupled with the passion for 
gain: all these are maintained by that feeling of 
independent action, which civil liberty and religious 
freedom inspire. Whatever may be the imperfections 
of humanity, and especially that of slavery in the 
southern states, which we may not approve of in the 
Anglo-Americans, the destiny of their progress will, 
in the western world, however they may hereafter be 
divided into governments, be indomitable in its 
advancement.” 


In developing the contrast thus sketched, Mr. 
Macgregor has clearly shown that the progress 
of commerce is identical with the progress of 
civilization, and that every restriction imposed 
upon trade is a step backwards towards bar- 
barism. The Anglo-Saxon race has won its posi- 
tion of pre-eminence in the Oldand New Worlds 
because it has been urged forward by the spirit 
of industry, invention, production, navigation 
and trade. The English and American branches 
of that race are united by community of lan- 
guage, of literature, of liberal institutions, of 
religious freedom, and of industrial persever- 
ance. The disunion of these two branches, the 
disruption of such sacred ties, would throw 
back the civilization of mankind to a distance 
to be measured by centuries. Both races have 
reached the shores of the Pacific, and brought 
European civilization face to face with the pre- 
sence of the older civilization of China and 
Japan. Another generation will not pass before 
the ports of California and Oregon will receive 
the commerce of the opposite extreme of Asia,— 
and render impossible the maintenance of exclu- 
sion by the Chinese and Japanese. Impressed 
by the magnitude of these prospects, we are glad 
to give currency to the concluding remarks of 
Mr. Macgregor. They are the sentiments of every 
enlightened Englishman—as we trust they soon 
will be of every intelligent American.— 


“Tf there be one course of policy, more than 
another, which we would advocate—to which we 
would devote our labours, in order to aid in obtaining 
the only certain guarantee of peace and of friendship, 
between two great nations, who, in language and race 
are one people—that course of policy is to establish 
the least possible restrictions on the interchange of 
the commodities of the one country in the other— 
upon the arrival at, remaining in, and departure from, 
of the ships and citizens of America, in every British 
port and place in the universe—of British ships, and 
subjects, in every port, and place, within the American 
regions. If ever the history of the world presented 
two states in a position, and condition, to do each 
other the utmost possible good, or the greatest pos- 
sible evil—such are the actual positions, and actual 
conditions of the United Kingdom and the United 
States. These constitute subjects of serious conside- 
ration for the governments and for the people of both 
England and America. Awful, indeed, would be 
the consequence, if those wild or foolish politicians, 
who from ignorance, vanity, ambition or with more 
dangerous and unprincipled designs, would involve 
the British and American powers in the certain cala- 
mitiés of war, by misguiding the people, and the 
governments, of both countries. Civilization in 
America, and in Europe, would, for the time, be 
paralysed; and, not only the present generation, but 
succeeding generations, would sufter, grievously, by 
an interruption of peace, and intercourse, between 
the members of a great family : who,though divided 
as to their governments, are, nevertheless, in spite of 
their respective prejudices, bound together as one 
people: by the inseparable union of speaking the 
same language; of being educated in schools in which 
the same lessons are taught,—and trained at firesides, 
where the mothers instil into their children the same 
virtues; by reading the same literature; by studying 
similar laws, — professing, generally the same reli- 
gion; by cherishing the same domestic associa- 
tions; practising, from hereditary and common 
usage, the same manners; by having, until a 
very late period, a common history: in short, by 
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inheriting their vices and virtues, and their folly 
and wisdom in common. It has been the long and 
serious contemplation of these grave circumstances, 
which has at all times—while in America, and 
while in Europe—urged, and does, and will, hereafter, 
urge us to advocate and promote every measure, 
which materially, morally and honourably, can 
strengthen the ties that will bind and maintain, in 
peaceful harmony, the whole British Empire and the 
United States of America.” 

Mr. Macgregor’s work is a great summary of 
such facts as enforce the above argument. 





History of the Girondins—[ Histoire des Giron- 
dins, §c.| By M. A. de Lamartine. Vols. 
IV.andV. Paris, Furne. 

As M. de Lamartine’s work progresses, it in- 

creases in interest. The fourth and fifth 

volumes are among the most remarkable 
of the series. ‘They relate to those great 
events which fixed upon France the attention 

of all Europe and brought the Revolution to a 

crisis. The proclamation of the Republic, the 

trial of Louis the Sixteenth, and above all the 
last and irreconcilable struggle between the 

Girondins and the Montagnards are among 

their most interesting incidents. Although 

these subjects are well nigh exhausted, M. de 

Lamartine has with great art contrived to give 

them a new aspect by revealing slight circum- 

stances hitherto unknown—and still more by 
investing them with the magic of his eloquent 
style. A very remarkable feature of these 
volumes consists in the singular and almost 
exaggerated impartiality which the author con- 
tinues to exhibit with regard to the numerous 
and varied characters which it is his task to 
pourtray. Impartiality is one of the most 

_—— qualities with which an historian can 

e gifted; but carried to a certain extent, 
it necessarily precludes sympathy with any 
individual party and characters—and thus 
becomes monotonous to the artistic sense. It 
is a characteristic of the human mind that even 
in perusing historical narratives it seeks rather 
for the record of opinions than for that of facts. 

Who has not often forgotten the history for the 

historian? M. de Lamartine himself supplies a 

striking illustration of this assertion. Although 

no work on the Girondins worthy of notice had 
appeared before his, the eager curiosity with 
which his history was perused on its first 
appearance did not spring so much from the 
interest which the public felt in the Girondins 
as from their wish to know what the author 
thought of them and of the great events in 
which they took aleading part. M. de Lamar- 
tine—who was doubtless aware of this—might 
have flattered the public feeling by guiding 
himself according to the general expectation ; 
but, besides the natural independence which 
belongs to his poetical character, he had higher 
motives of action. His work is not written for 

— times alone. It is a legacy which the 

istorian desires to bequeath to posterity—and 
in which he would appear, not as the echo of 
the prejudices and opinions of his contempo- 
raries, but as the faithful and impartial recorder 
of the past. 

A curious instance of this disregard for the 
modern public is furnished by the manner in 
which the author dwells on the early career of 
the Due de Chartres —now Louis-Philippe. 
Had the French monarch perished on the 
battle-field of Valmy or Jemappes, where his 
youthful valour was so conspicuously displayed, 
M. de Lamartine could not have described his 


character, education, habits and personal ap- | 


pearance with more minuteness and sang froid 
than he has here done. That the circum- 
stances which he narrates are generally known 
seems of little importance to him :—the present 


generation may find them superfluous, but 
others are to succeed by whom his communica- 
tions will be better appreciated. If it survives 
—as doubtless it will—the work of M. de Lamar- 
tine will be singularly free from the general 
defect found in those of historians contemporary, 
or nearly so, with the events which they relate. 
The great disadvantage of such works is, that 
their authors, writing only for present readers, 
dwell slightly on, or merely allude to, events and 
individuals at the moment known to all. It 
was judicious in M. de Lamartine to avoid this 
fault :—while the interest which he communi- 
cates to his relation of the most trivial occur- 
rences leaves little room for his modern reader 
to complain. An extract will best give an idea 
of the entire and truly historical freedom with 
which he handles such delicate questions. 
Speaking of the young Duke of Chartres, then, 
he observes :— 

Under the exterior of a soldier of the people, it 
might yet be read in his glance that he had not for- 
gotten his rank of Prince of the blood royal. He 
yiclded to all the accidents of the Revolution with 
the facility of a master spirit. It might almost have 
seemed that he knew even then how those who 
oppose great events perish—while revolutions, like 
the waves of the sea, often bring back yielding men 
to the same spot from whence they had floated 
them. All his policy consisted in doing well what- 
ever the present cireumstances pointed out as his 
task:—for the rest he trusted to the future and to 
his birth. Machiavel could not have counselled 
him better than did Nature. * * He was born to dis- 
appear during the great convulsions of his country— 
outlive its crises—overthrow parties already wearied by 
the struggle—and fulfil and weaken revolutions. With 
all his bravery and all his enthusiasm for his country, 
many trembled to see him, in perspective, seated on 
a throne rising by means, and on the ruins, of a Re- 
public. This warning sentiment, which precedes 
high destinies and great names, seemed to announce 
to the army that of all the men of the Revolution 
this one would probably be the most serviceable or 
the most fatal to freedom. 

With his wonted policy, the republican ge- 
neral Dumouriez—whose recent victories had 
rendered him in one sense the most popular 
man of the day—resolved to attach himself to 
the young prince. Though Danton did not 
think it worth his while to follow the same 
course, his political sagacity, nevertheless, fore- 
saw the future greatness of the man whom he 
then affected to patronize; and he observed to 
him one day: — ‘France loves not the Re- 
public: she has all the habits, weaknesses, and 
wants of a monarchy. When this storm shall 
be blown over, she will be brought back by her 
vices, or by necessity, to her former condition. 
You will be king! Farewell, young man! 
Remember Danton’s prediction !”’ 

The proclamation of the Republic, which fol- 
lowed soon after the deposition of the King and 
the massacres of September, was welcomed 
with the most enthusiastic applause by both 
Girondins and Montagnards. The long-che- 
rished dream of the former was now realized. On 
the evening of that day which was the proudest 
they had yet known, they met at Madame 
Roland’s house, and there rapturously hailed 
the birth of the young Republic. Never per- 
haps had the men who in a few months were 
to perish on the scaffold been more eloquent or 
enthusiastic. When supper was over, Ver- 
gniaud rose, and, filling his glass with wine, pro- 





posed to drink to the eternity of the Republic. 


| Before he drank, Madame Roland scattered 


rose-leaves from her nosegay over the wine, 
according to the custom of the ancients. When 
the beverage was quaffed, Vergniaud, laying 
down the glass, turned towards Barbaroux, and 
said in a low voice,— 

“ Branches of the cypress-tree, Barbaroux, not 
roses, should have been scattered on our wine to-night. 








Who knows if in drinking to a Republic whose cradle 
is steeped in the blood of September, we be a 
drinking to our own death! N evertheless,” add ed 
he, “and if this wine were my blood, I would stil] 
quaff it to equality and freedom !"_* Vive la Re 
publique !” cried the guests. This sinister image 
saddened, but could not discourage, their souls, They 
were ready to accept all things from the Revolution 
—even death ! 

And no sooner was the Republic proclaimed 
than the struggle of the Girondins with thei: 
antagonists began anew. The former—who 
yet relied on the acknowledged superiority and 
eloquence of Vergniaud—now saw, what the 
had overlooked during the late turmoil, the 
two rivals, unworthy to compete with him jp 
point of genius or patriotism, but far more poy. 
erful and popular, had assumed a prominent 
station on the scene of action, and partly re. 
placed Danton—whose popularity was already 
on the wane. These were Marat and Robes. 
pierre: men widely different in their views‘and 
manner of acting, but both almost equally fatal 
to the Gironde. Marat was, literally speaking, 
the man of the fauxbourgs. He had system. 
atically adopted all the passions and prejudices 
of the eile therein he was sincere, 
His was not merely assumption. He firmly 
believed that the rich and noble were the bom 
enemies of the people, and that peace or hap- 
piness were not for the latter till the formershould 
have perished. His theory had been such from 
the beginning of the Revolution ; for Marat was 
singular in this—that he was at once what others 
only became by degrees. The history of those 
eventful times is full of proofs that men of weak 
and vacillating characters, like Barére, for in- 
stance—of whom Madame Roland said, that 
though he was not naturally evil, there was yet 
no crime which fear would not lead him to con- 
mit—who began the Revolution with no settled 
purpose, were gradually induced by personal 
circumstances or apprehensions to share in its 
excesses and enormities. With all his boldness 
and audacity, Danton was of these; and did 
things the thought of which would once have 
made him shudder and were afterwards unceas 
ingly repented. But Marat was the subject 
neither of events nor of popular feeling. Heacted 
on asystem which, once adopted, no change of 
circumstances induced him to alter. The real 
foes of the State and the nation were, ever, to 
him, those who had houses, carriages, horses and 
servants—and, above all, they whose small 
white hands bore no trace of toil. These he 
denounced to the popular vengeance and the 
speedy justice of the lantern. As if to enforce 
by example the principles of his teaching, 
Marat appeared only in the dress of an artisan; 
and in all respects assumed the manners and 
language of the populace—thus heightening the 
effect of his natural hideousness. His influence 
over this class was unbounded; and as they 
were ready to obey any order which he chose to 
give, he gradually grew as dangerous as he was 
hateful to the great body of the nation. Inthe 
National Convention he was detested by all 
parties alike. Butneither hatred nor contempt 
could turn him from the task which he had 
imposed upon himself. At the outset of the 
Revolution he openly demanded the heads of 
two hundred thousand victims; and in the lat 
days of his career, ere he fell under the knil 
of Charlotte Corday, he still lamented that bis 
demand had not been fully answered. 

Such was Marat—whose importance M. de 
Lamartine seems to have somewhat overrated. 
As a politician, his most original idea was tht 
of wholesale murder. This was the sole doctrit 
which he thought it worth his while to preach. 
Though his talents were of the lowest order, his 
vanity was preposterous; and the best ep! et 
to which his asserted sincerity entitles him 5 
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—s wie TR as age ES 
‘hat of “‘sanguinary madman”—by which he 


was generally known. Robespierre was of a 


; ante 4 
jiferent stamp 5 and this the Girondins—who, 


towing Vergniaud’s superior genius, had too 
knowing Sagi. Fc - wae 
ng despised him—now saw with growing 
slarm. It was after the massacre of September 
shat Robespierre’s popularity, like Marat’s, began 
o assume large proportions. Marat, as one of 
instigators of the massacres, was popular 
chiefly with those who had taken a share in 
them. To this sinister influence Danton had at 
least an equal claim; but the great number of 
he murderers, who already suspected his re- 
morse, instinctively mistrusted him. Robes- 
erre’s increase of popularity sprang from a 
jiferent cause. He had taken no part in the 
massacres—had even studiously avoided mixing 
with the men who authorized them. His mo- 
deration in this respect, his known poverty, and 
the republican severity of his manners concili- 
ated the middle classes—ever prone to look with 
a jealous eye on the riches or luxury of their 
representatives. . ; 
In drawing the extraordinary and contradic- 
tory character of this man, M. de Lamartine 
has manifestly taken great pains. His perse- 
yering energy, that overcame the obstacles at 
once of mediocrity of talent, manner of speech 
and personal appearance—the unbending will 
which he displayed on all occasions—his ear- 
nestness and conviction in the greatness of his 
mission—are all traced by a masterly hand, 
and probably with more of truth and fidelity 
than by any other historian. But in considering 
Robespierre’s ambition as subordinate to his 
conviction, we doubt if M. de Lamartine has 
not given to the character a more enthusiastic 
cast than is consistent with truth. Robes- 
pierre was profoundly egotistic—though his self- 
isness was perhaps not of that nature which 
prevents aman from behaving kindly to those 
about him. He could even be generous and 
disinterested—but that was owing to his ambi- 
tin, which led him to despise what others are 
most apt to value. He may indeed, as is as- 
srted, have acted in strict accordance with the 
laws of abstract morality and worldly honour ; 
but no really noble or generous impulse ever 
redeemed the calculating coldness of his heart. 
Though choosing Rousseau for his model, he 
could no more imbibe the passion and enthu- 
iam of that writer’s philosophy than, with 
many efforts, the glow and richness of his style. 
like all who, instead of relying on inward 
inspiration, seek: to ape a model, he remained 
formal and pedantic. His real power lay in the 
indomitable strength of his will. There scems 
litle reason to doubt his sincerity. He was 
ystematically, not naturally, cruel; and it is 
even probable that, while following his own 
views, he persuaded himself that he was acting 
fut his country’s good. His pride, austerity, 
and strong assertion of righteousness give him 
nosmall claim to the title of Pharisee of the 
Revolution—and we wonder it has not been 
applied to him. Of his retired mode of life in 
the house of the carpenter Duplay, to whose 
eldest daughter he was betrothed, M. de Lamar- 
the gives the following interesting account,— 
This family—whom Robespierre had induced to 
adopt his opinions without changing anything in 
their simple mode of life or even in their devotional 
olservances—consisted of the father, the mother, a 
sn who was yet a youth, and four daughters; of 
vhom the eldest was twenty-five years of age and 
the youngest eighteen. The father, who worked at 
his trade all day, occasionally went in the evening 
0 the Jacobins to hear Robespierre. He came 
ome filled with admiration for the orator of the 
People and hatred for the enemies of this young and 
terested patriot. Madame Duplay shared in 
t husband's enthusiasm. The esteem which she 
for Robespierre made her find both pleasant 


the 


and honourable the little domestic services that she 





rendered him as though she had been less his hostess 
than his mother. These services and this devoted- 
ness Robespierre repaid by a sincere affection. All 
the feelings of his heart were reserved for this humble 
dwelling. * * Eleonore Duplay, his host's eldest 
daughter, had inspired him with a more serious and 
tender affection than her sisters. * * He had asked 
the young girl in marriage of her parents,—and she 
was betrothed to him. His narrow means and the 
uncertainty of the morrow prevented him from 
uniting their fates till the destiny of France should 
be fixed ; but his sole wish, he said, was, a8 soon as 
the Revolution should be concluded to retire from 
the struggle, marry her whom he loved, and live in 
Artois on one of the farms which he had preserved 
out of his family property. 
Was this the real heart of Robespierre? Did 
he who struggled so long and perseveringly for 
power contemplate resigning it as soon as it 
should be within his grasp? This is a doubt | 
which M. de Lamartine, who relates the fact 
without comment, leaves unanswered—but to 
which few historians, we believe, would venture | 
to give an affirmative reply. The subsequent | 
career of Robespierre shows that he deceived | 
alike his betrothed and her parents—though it | 
is not improbable that he also deceived himself. 
The life of the member for Arras was passed | 
in the greatest retirement and privacy. His | 
evenings were occasionally spent with the fa- | 
mily of the Duplays; where os sometimes met | 
a few members of his party. “ There,”’ ob- | 
serves M. de Lamartine, ‘the conversation | 
turned on the Revolution. At other times, 
after a short chat and a little pleasantry with | 
the young girls, Robespierre—who was anxious | 
to improve the mind of his betrothed — read | 
aloud, mostly from the tragedies of Racine. * * | 
Two or three times a year he took Madame | 
Duplay and her daughters to the play—always | 
to the French Theatre and classical dramas. * * | 
Sometimes, on a Sunday, the family left Paris 
with Robespierre; and the democrat, once | 
more a man, wandered with the mother, bro- | 
ther, and sisters of Eleonore in the woods of 
Versailles and Issy.” | 


Such was the man whom the Girondins now | 
resolved to overwhelm with all the might of | 
their eloquence. Marat had long been recom- | 
mending the dictatorial form of government; 
and though no understanding existed between | 
him and Robespierre, it was suspected that the 
latter aimed at being Dictator. This suspicion the | 
Girondins—who feared his growing popularity | 
and the persevering energy of his will—encou- | 
raged and increased. Such was the pretence 
rather than real cause of their attacks upon 
him. Before commencing, they endeavoured 
to secure the aid of Danton and Dumouriez— 
now very friendly together, but almost entirely 
estranged from their party. Dumouriez, who 
earnestly desired a reconciliation, and foresaw 
that without it the Jacobins would soon be 
masters of France, invited his friend and the 
chiefs of the Girondins to meet at his house. 
Several of the latter—Vergniaud among the 
rest—agreed to bury in oblivion the crimes and 
excesses attributed to their antagonist; but Bar- 
baroux, Buzot, Guadet, and others sternly re- 
fused to hear of compromise with murderers, 
and spoke of exacting terrible retribution for | 
the massacres of September. ‘‘ We will have a 
pure republic, or die,’”’ — exclaimed Guadet.— 
‘‘Guadet,”’ said Danton, in a prophetic tone, 
“you know not how to forgive. You will be 
the victim of your own obstinacy. Let us go 
where we are carried by the waves of the Re- 
volution. Had we been united, we might have 
ruled it: as things are, we must be ruled by it.” 
The opinion which this interview, though it 
failed in its object, led Dumouriez to form of 








the Girondins, showed his penetration, ‘“ They 


are Romans—out of their country!” said he to 
Westerman, his confidant. ‘The republic as 
they would have it is the mere romance of a 
clever woman. They will allow themselves to 
be intoxicated by fine words, while the people 
are growing intoxicated with blood.”’” Madame 
Roland herself laboured for a reconciliation : 
but, though many strong sympathies existed 
between the Girondins and the republican ge- 
neral and Danton, the causes of dissent were of 
a nature which the former would not, or could 
not, forget. The parties separated once more 
—neither as friends nor as enemies, but for 
ever. 

The attack upon Robespierre, which had been 
delayed for some time, was now imprudently 
hastened. ‘That attack, which helped on the 
ruin of the Gironde, was Louvet’'s first and 
greatest triumph as an orator. Had there existed 
the shadow of proof for the accusation that 
Robespierre aspired to sovereign power, he 
must have been overwhelmed by Louvet’s elo- 
quent and memorable speech; but his ambi- 
tion, though of the most soaring and energetic 
character, was as yet a secret tothe many. His 
enemies, made clear-sighted by their animosity, 
had detected his real feelings through his af- 
fected humility ; but proof was wanting. The 
very gravity of the accusation increased his 
triumph. For himself, Robespierre secretly 
exulted at the charge. He knew well that the 
man who had been thought capable of aspiring 
to the dictatorial rule of France could no more 
be undervalued. This was the great mistake of 
the Girondins. From that day Robespierre’s 
popularity continued to augment. Danton’s, as 
we have shown, was declining—Marat’s existed 
only amongst the lower populace—Dumouriez’s 
was but that of a military man. The day of the 
Girondins had long been gone. This Robes- 
pierre saw; and, in the full consciousness of 
his strength, began that deadly struggle against 
the latter in which he showed himself the 
bitter and relentless foe of men who, so long 
his friends, had found out the hidden ambition 
of his character—and strengthened his means 
of destruction by seeking to compass his ruin. 

























The Constitution of the Church of the Future. 
By Christian Charles Josias Bunsen, D.Ph. 
D.C.L. Translated from the German, under 
the Superintendence of, and with Additions 
by, the Author. Longman & Co. 

Tue occasion, object, and authorship of this 

work combine to give it importance. The op- 

posites in the cause are men strong both in 
argument and influence,—being personages of 
no less mark than the Prussian Ambassador to 

England and the Right Honourable William 

Gladstone. Abeken’s work on ‘The Protestant 

Bishopric in Jerusalem’ occasioned a corres- 

pondence between these eminent statesmen on 

the subject of episcopacy. Mr. Gladstone’s 
notions on the point are so well known as not 
to require specific statement :—the Chevalier’s 
opinions have been open to misconstruction. 

He complains that different representations and 

expositions of his views have been given in dif- 

ferent journals: and seeks to set himself right 

in the present volume— which he terms ‘A 

Practical Explanation of the Correspondence 

with the Right Honourable William Gladstone, 

on the German Church, Episcopacy, and Jeru- 
salem; with a Preface, Notes, and the complete 

Correspondence.’ 

Into such a controversy the Atheneum will 
not, of course, be expected to enter. We can 
do no more than state historically the points 
in debate. That the discussion must be of a 
speculative character is plain from the title of 
the work. The writer professes not to deal with 
the Church of the Past or of the Present, but 
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= ax de Vire,’ fro lace of thei 
‘Vaux de Vire,’ from the place of their com- 
. ho It was said that the editor introduced 


‘ome inferior verses of his own into the compo- 
: «“ Lehoux,” says a later editor, ‘was 


sition. 3 : 
born a Norman, lived a lawyer, and died a 


Jesuit, three circumstances quite sufficient to 
‘ustify any suspicion of fraud. ‘ Duchesne as- 
werts that Vaudeville is a corruption of the title 
of Basselin’s songs, ‘Vaux de Vire;’ but M. 
Louis Dubois has shown, that long before the 
publication of Lehoux’s edition, any satirical 
wong set to a well-known air was popularly 
called “ Voix de Ville,”"—a much more probable 
arigin. sick ; 

The legends of Angoumois curiously illus- 
trate the tendency of tradition to preserve, and 
at the same time distort, the facts of history. 
in this rocky district, the peasants point out 
averns and defiles as the favourite haunts of 
amed demons, who force passengers to engage 
sith them in mortal combat, and slay them 
sithout mercy. But these stories guide the 
jistorical inquirer to the spots where the Mo- 
hammedan followers of Abd-er-rahman found 
refuge after Christendom had been saved by the 
meat victory of Charles Martel at Poictiers; 
and it is curious to find that tradition in its | 
iescription of the demons has faithfully pre- | 
grved all the particulars of Saracenic costume. | 
Inmany communes of this district, the peasants | 
point out churches the bells of which they | 
asert were broken at some distant time, and | 
fran unknown cause, and flung into the rivers, 
yhere they are heard to toll on all the great | 
fstivals. This is a recollection of the fierce | 
revolt against the salt-tax, in 1518, when Tristan | 
ie Monteins, the king’s lieutenant, was slain. | 
Henry II. sent the constable, Montmorenci, to | 
auppss and punish the revolt; which he did | 
sith merciless severity. The magistrates, to | 
vhose negligence the successes of the insurgents | 
vere ascribed, could obtain pardon only by ex- 
huming the body of Tristan de Monteins with 
their nails, bearing it on their shoulders to the | 
quarters of the Constable, and in his presence 
wking pardon of the dead on their knees. All | 
proved to have taken arms were put to death | 
by torture; and every bell which had sounded 
the toesin was ordered to be broken and cast 





into the river. The legend is thus a perpetual | ’ , 
| capture of the castle of Trogoff after his —_ 
| from young Mountfort is a fine specimen of the 


potest against the impiety of the Constable. 
The Breton traditions go back to the days 
ifthe Druids, and preserve some fragments of | 
the Armorican bards of the fifth and sixth cen- 
ures. The songs of one of these bards, 
Gwenchlan, were collected and preserved in 
he Abbey of Landevennek; where they were 
wen and consulted by Lepelletier, alittle before 
the Revolution :—but when the Abbey was de- | 
‘toyed and its archives were dispersed, in 1793, | 


Gwenchlan’s ‘ prophecies,” as the songs were | 


tilled, shared the fate of many other precious 
cocuments and were irrecoverably lost. M.de 
4 Villemarqué has obtained from tradition a 
‘tange rhapsody, believed to be the last pro- 
pheey of Gwenchlan. The bard had fallen into 
the hands of some foreign prince, who, for an 
mknown cause, deprived him of sight and threw 
tim into a dungeon. Gwenchlan menaces the 
‘ant, whom he calls ‘the boar of the wood,”’ 
vith the vengeance of the King of Brittany, 
pied as “the horse of the sea.” The singu- 

ty of this strange composition will be best 

ustrated in a literal translation.— 

1. 

Ise the boar coming from the wood ; he is very lame; his 
ts Proce is wounded ; 


roat gapes wide and is full of blood; his bristles are 
ej White with age ; 

is 
{ee th 


Surrounded by his young, who grunt from hunger. 
¢ horse of the sea coming to engage him ; the shore 
his trembles with fear beneath his tread. 
48 white as the driven snow; he wears horns of silver 
ou his head. 


The water boils around him, heated by the flames that 
issue from his nostrils. 

The monsters of the deep cluster round him, thick as the 
rank grass round a stagnant pool.— 

Hold thine own! Hold thine own! horse of the sea! strike | 
at the head! strike! | 

The naked feet are slipping in the blood. Strike harder, | 
strike harder, I say, strike! | 

I see the blood flow in a stream. Strike harder, I say, 
strike! 

The blood is now as high as the knee; I see it flow likea 


tide. 

Harder, I say! Strike harder, and harder still; you will 
have rest to-morrow. 

Strike boldly, strike bravely! horse of the sea! 
the head, and strike hard. 


If. 


As I slept calmly in my cold tomb, I heard the eagle issue 
his summons in the noon of night. 
He summoned his eaglets and all the birds of heaven. 


Strike at | 





Neat, nimble, barefoot, with her milk-pail on her head, 

Rogerson from the high tower of the castle saw her as she 
journeyed a long way off. 

—Rouse thee, my young page, and prepare yourself quickly, 
we are going to chase a leveret, 

To ~~" Fy white leveret that carries a milk-pail on its 
1ead.— 

When the young maiden reached the moat of the castle, she 
found its lord waiting for her, 

Waiting for her before the drawbridge, while she trembled 
with fear; 


| In her terror on discovering him she allowed her milk-pail 


to fa 

When she saw this, the poor girl began to weep most 
bitterly. 

—Hush, dear, weep not, we will provide you with another 
milk-pail. 

Approach, and take your breakfast with me, while they are 
getting it ready. 


—Gracious sir, I thank you, I have breakfasted, and break- 


fasted well. 


He said to them as they came,—poise yourselves quickly on | —Come then to the garden; come and gather flowers, 


both your wings, 

It is not the putrid flesh of sheep and dogs, it is the flesh of 
Christians which we require— 

Come, raven of the sea, tell me what is that which you hold 
in your beak ?— 

—I hold the head of the ‘chieftain that I may devour his 
blood-shot eyes— 

I tear out his eyes as he has torn thine. 

—And you, fox, what is that which you hold ?— 

—I hold his heart, which was false as mine own, 


lingering death.— 


corner of your mouth ?— 

—lI am on the watch to seize his soul at the moment of its 
flight, 

It shall dwell in me whilst I live, as a punishment for the 
crime he has committed 

Agaiust the bard who once dwelt between Roc’h’Allaz and 
Porz-Gwen, 

Whether this be the composition of Gwen- 
chlan or not, it is obviously a memorial of the 


| 
| 


Which has desired your destruction and consigned you to | 


| 


—And you tell me, toad, what is that you are doing with the } 


| 
| 


last struggle of Bardism against Christianity ;— | 


a struggle which was protracted in Brittany to 
a much later period than is generally known, 
and was ended by cruel persecutions similar to 
those under which Gwenchlan suffered. Even 
at the present day, the Bretons, during the 
storms so common and so dangerous on their 
coast, retain the Druidi¢al belief that the wrath 


| 


| 


| 


of the sea will not be appeased until the guilty | 


are cast upon the shore,—a belief which has 
often proved fatal to the shipwrecked mariner. 
It is this superstition which gives point to the 
prayer of the Breton mariner: “Save me, O 
God, your sea is so big and my bark is so little.” 

The English wars, as might have been ex- 
pected, have furnished themes for many historic 
ballads in Brittany;—and none are so popular as 
those of which Duguesclin is the hero. His 


medieval Breton ballad; and it probably does 
not exaggerate the cruelties perpetrated by the 
English in Brittany. The population of the 
district of Grungramp, which suffered most 
severely, is personified as a god-daughter of 
Duguesclin ; and the ballad has some portion of 
the barbarous wildness which characterizes the 
prophecies of Gwenchlan. As before, we 
translate literally. 


The sun appears, the day shines bright, the dew-drops 
sparkle on the white thorns of the hedge, 

Of the hedge raised around the great castle of Trogoff where 
the English still reign. 

The dew-drops glisten on the blossoms of the hawthorn, 
and at the sight the sun veils his face, 

For in truth these drops are not the dew of heaven, buta 
rain of human gore, 

Of noble and pure blood shed by Rogerson, the most wicked 
Englishman that ever nestled in our valley. 

—Loizaik, my sweet daughter, you are active and diligent, 

You must rise early to-morrow and carry a pail of milk to 
those who are clearing the heath. 

—Dear little mother, if you love me, do not send me to the 
heath. 

Do not send me to the heath, you will set wicked tongues 
wagging. 

Send thither my elder sister, or send little Fanny. 

Do, dear mother, 1 beseech you, for Rogerson has an eye 
on me. 

—Let who will watch you, they expeeé you—go you must; 

You must get up before day-break, the Castellan will be 
still in bed. 

Loizaik, the next morning said to her father and mother, 

As she lifted up her milk-pail, Lotzaik said, 

—aAdieu father, adieu mother, my two eyes shall see you no 
more. 

Adieu my elder sister! Adieu little sister Fanny.— 





As the pretty maiden went into the plain by the valley, 




























| Come and weave a garland to decorate your milk-pail. 


—I cannot wear flowers ; Iam in mourning this year. 
—Come then to the orchard, come and eat strawberries red 
as the burning coal. 


| —I desire not to eat strawberries, there are snakes beneath 


the leaves. 


| I hear the labourers call me, they complain that I delay so 


long; 
They ask where I am staying with my pail of curdled milk. 
—You can go to them in an instant; they are preparing 
your milk-pail, come and see it in the dairy.— 
As she crossed the threshold of the castle the poor maiden 
shuddered, 

And when the door closed behind her she turned white as 
winter snow. 

—My dear child, be not afraid, I will do you no harm. 

—If you do not desire to do me harm why do you change 
colour? 

—If I change colour it is because the morning air is keen. 

—It is not the keen air of morning, it is wicked thought 
which makes you pale.— 

—Be —_ you little fool; come to this tree and pluck some 
ruit.— 

—Lord Rogerson, give me a knife if you please, 

Please give me a knife to peel this apple. 

—If you want a knife you must seek one in the kitchen. 

There is one on the oak-table which has been sharpened this 
morning.— 

Loizaik said to the cook as she entered, 

—Dear cook, save me, I implore you, suffer me to escape. 

—Alas! dear maid, I cannot, the drawbridge is raised. 

Rogerson having waited some time demanded of his page, 

—Where dves Loizaik tarry, that she does not come back ? 

—She an below on the threshold, drowned in a sea of 
»lood. 

The oo kitchen-knife in her heart and calling on her god- 
ather. 

—Duguesclin, my god-father, he will avenge me. 

—My good page, do not say one word, but cut her up in 
pieces and throw them into a basket, 

And I will cast them into the river when the lark sings. 
When he reached the river he met the godfather of the 
young maiden; 3 

He met the Lord Duguesclin, his face as green as sorrel. 

—Rogerson, tell me where are you going with that basket, 

Sir Englishman, answer me have you not seen LoizaYk ?— 

—I have not seen Loizaik since the festival of Notre-Dame- 
de-Gheodet.— 

—You lie, vile traitor, for you murdered her yesterday ; 

You are equally a disgrace to nobility and chivalry.— 

At these words Rogerson unsheathed his sword. 

—You shall soon see whether I am a disgrace to nobility. 

You shall see in an instant, vassal, if I am unworthy the 
name of chevalier. 

Draw, sir, draw; no quarter, put yourself on your guard.— 

—I —_ had and still have leisure to contend with the 

rave, 

I have played and will play the sport of war, but not with 
the assassins of maidens ; 

And wherever I meet these I cut them down like dogs.— 

As he spoke he raised on high his glittering sword, 

And he struck the Englishman such a blow that he cleft 
him to the chine. 

Rogerson is slain, and the castle of Trogoff taken, 

The fortress of the oppressor is taken, a great warning to 
the English, 

A great warning to the English, but good news for the 
Bretons. 


This ballad has been of rather unmanageable 
length; but independently of its historicinterest, 
we have been anxious to give our readers a 
complete specimen of a style of ballad hitherto 
little known in England,—and to the peculiarities 
of which we may at some future time direct 
attention. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Men, Women, and Books: a Selection of Sketches, 
Essays and Critical Memoirs from his Uncollected 
Prose Writings. By Leigh Hunt. 2 vols—With 
such a title as the above the reader knows what plea- 
sure he may expect from Mr. Leigh Hunt. He never 
writes otherwise than cheerfully. His “ Men’’ are 
all “ wisest, virtuousest”—if not “ discreetest—best.” 
His “ Women” make up a bevy so charming and 





multitudinous, that whenever he begins on what 
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Harriet Byron might have called “the tender sub- 
ject,” we are reminded of the equatorial embrace 
imagined by another Byron, when, in a good-natured 
mood, he wished that the sex had “ but one rosy 
mouth.” Mr. Hunt's “ Books,” again, are dear 
friends ; and he has an extenuating word for every 
fault of every friend. No one draws out the exquisite 
passages of a favourite author with such conscious | 
relish—no one is happier or finer in the distinction | 
of beauties—no one more engaging in taking the | 
reader’s sympathy for granted. He will have sun- 
shine,— will promote gay spirits,—will uphold liberal | 
truths, blithely yet earnestly. If not sufficient asa | 
guide, he is pleasant as a companion ; and we never | 
leave him without having found something new to | 
think about or to differ from. Thus, he is the Prince | 
of parlour-window writers;—whether it be of the winter 
parlour with its “sea-coal fire” and its warmly | 
cushioned seat in the oriel, to hear the wind pining 
outside which is so luxurious an enhancement of 
comfort—or the summer parlour, with its open win- 
dow mantled, curtained, by woodbine draperies or 
veiled with jessamine flowers. We imagine, too, that 
he may be tried as a tourist’s vade mecum—without 
much fear of being thrown out of the carriage window 
as dull or unsympathetic, with Mr, Burchell’s mono- 
syllable. The reader will do best to test the justice 
of the above character for himself: since we may not 
extract from Mr. Hunt’s newest miscellany because 
all its contents have done duty elsewhere. Some 

leasant old friends are here :—*A Visit to the Zoolo- 
gical Garden,’ remindingus curiously of the rapid flight 
of Fashion, which has nowall but deserted Monkey 
Green, —‘The World of Books’,—‘Jack Abbott’s 
Breakfast,’ from which, no doubt, the clever French 
farce-writer concocted the ‘Omelette Fantastique’ 
for Ravel, if both he and Mr. Hunt did not draw 
their invention from some elder original,—the four 
‘Criticisms on Female Beauty,’ brimful of dainty 
points for Courts of Love and Committees of Taste 
toarbitrate—Papers on Suckling, Ben Jonson, Cowley, 
Pope,—on the British Poetesses, Madame de Sévigné, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, &c. &ce. Ke. In 
short, a pleasanter companion to listen to, smile 
with, or protest against, is hardly likely to appear 
during this dry summer than thissame‘ Men, Women, 
and Books.’ 

The Cardinal's Daughter: a Novel. By the late 
Robert Mackenzie Daniel, author of * The Scottish 
Heiress, &c. 3 vols.—This is the last work of one 
to whom we are indebted for some interesting and 
pathetic stories ; and who sank, as the preface leads 
us to understand, under the pressure of anxiety and 
literary labour,—leaving behind him but small pro- 
vision for the support and nurture of survivors. 
Under such circumstances, itis gratifying thatthe critic 
is able, without straining after panegyric,to praise ‘The 
Cardinal’s Daughter’ as one of the best recent histo- 
rical novels of the exciting school to which belong 
* Whitehall,’ ‘ Whitefriars,’ &c.:—those, we mean, 
which depend upon romantic incident and adventure 
ratherthan ona Holbeinesque portraiture of well-known 
statesmen or rulers; and whose authors imagine what 
might have happened in connexion with the great 
eventsof History more felicitously than they chronicle 
what did occur. Thus, though we have the trial of 
Katherine of Arragon, the exaltation of Anna Boleyn, 
and the decease of Cardinal Wolsey successively 
brought before us, we linger in preference upon the 
wild passion of Brandon, the Secretary, for the Car- 
dinal’s Daughter; and are chiefly moved by the pro- 
gressive events which cast him loose from his loyalty 
tohis master,and plunge him into intrigue, conspiracy 
and schism. Thus, too, a subordinate female charac- 
ter—Pauline, the dancing girl—has “a charm and a 
mystery,” which neither the Queen degraded nor the 
Queen preferred possesses; nor even Henriette de 
Mayenne, the unwilling nun, and heroine of Brandon's 


love. 





Further recommendation, and better, we can- 


not add than this—that few who take up ‘ The Car- | 
dinal’s Daughter’ will beableto lay it down unfinished, 


Thoughts on the Poets. By Henry T. Tuckerman. | 
—Pleasant American essays on Petrarch, Goldsmith, | 
Gray, Collins, Pope, Cowper, Thomson, Young, 
Alfieri, Crabbe, Sheiley, Hunt, Byron, Moore, Rogers, 
Burns, Campbell, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, 
Barry Cornwall, Hemans, Tennyson, Barrett, Drake, 
and Bryant. If there be nothing very novel or 
very profound in these * Thoughts,’ they are clear of 


meanness or sectarian prejudice, and of that transcen- 
dental jargon which was making such wild work 
with criticism a while since,—but the day of which, 
we are encouraged to hope, is passing away. 

The Bell; its Origin, History and Uses. By 
A. G.—A reprint from the columns of the Sheffield 
Times ; whose title well enough describes its purpose 
—and whose London publisher is appropriately Mr. 
Bell. 

Half Hours with the Best Authors. Parts I. and 
II.—This is one of Mr. Knight’s publications; and 
consists of choice brief extracts from poets and prose 
writers—accompanied with biographical and critical 
notices. 

The Modern Orator.—A collection of celebrated 
speeches of the most eminent English orators— 
publishing in series. To the student of eloquence 
an assemblage of the kind is of obvious utility ; and 
among the cheap publications of the day this merits 
a more than ordinary share of patronage. 

Dogs. By H.D. Richardson.—A brief but clever 
manual, showing the origin and varieties of the 
canine race; and giving directions relative to their 
general management, as well as instructions concern- 
ing their treatment while under disease. 

Ellisian Exercises, adapted to the First Part of the 
Practical Introduction to Latin Verse Composition. 
By T. K. Arnold, M.A.—These exercises seem well 
designed for boys who have already gone through a 
preparatory volume of easier sentences, Of course 
they should be accompanied by the volume to which 
they are “adapted.” 





[AD VERTISEMENT.] 

PROFESSOR DE MORGAN AND SIR W. HAMILTON, 
To Augustus De Morgan, Esq., Professor of Mathematics 
in University College, London. 

Sir,—In reply to your letter in the last number of the 


Athen@um :—you were not wrong to abandon your promise | 


*‘of trying the strength of my position;” for never was 


there a weaker pretension than that, by you, so suicidally | 


maintained. You would, indeed, have been quite right 
had you never hazarded a second word; for every addi- 


tional sentence you have written is Nnother mis-statement, | 


calling, sometimes, for another correction. 
I disregard your misrepresentation that “I avenge my- 
self for the retraction of my aspersion on your integrity by 


my copious and slashing criticisms on your intellect.” When | 


your (excusable) irritation has subsided, you will see that 
I could only secure you from a verdict of plagiarism by 
bringing you in as suffering under an illusion. What, how- 
ever, is all in all ;—my criticisms will not, I think, be found 
untrue. 

You do not deny, that your Correspondence asserts a 
claim to the principle communicated to you by me; but 
you complain that I have not shown that your Addition in- 
volves a new doctrine, uncontained in (hat part! (from the 
overt contradictions of its other parts | had] of your Me- 
moir which you declared to contain the principles used in 
your Addition. And this you can say, when I explicitly 
stated that ** throughout the whole paper (the Memoir) not 
only is there much in contradiction—there is absolutely 
nothing in (more than fortuitous) conformity with the theory 
of a quantified predicate” (L. p. 34). This, too, you can 
say whilst before your eyes, unanswered, there was lying 
“my formal request, that you would point out any passage of 
your previous writings in which ‘this doctrine (that asserted 
in your ‘Statement,’ of a quantification of the middle term, 
be it subject or predicate) is contained” (Ibid)—for J could 
Jind none ; and none has by you been indicated. 


You say, that my exposure of your inconsistencies is un- | 


availing, except ‘‘I show that my communication was in- 
telligible.” You forget that it is for you to explain how, 
having ‘‘ subscribed to,” as having * rightly understood,” 


twenty-two sentences of my prospectus (L. pp. 19, 16), you | 


could subsequently declare that communication to be unin- 
telligible! ! (L. p. 59). Ihave now no doubt, however, that 
you then “subscribed to” more sentences than, by you, 
were ‘‘rightly understood.” Indeed, had you only betimes 
avowed that all you had “ subscribed to, as rightly under- 
stood,” was to you really unintelligible, and that the repe- 
tition of my doctrine was in your mouth mere empty sound, 
two pamphlets might have easily been spared. 

If guilty of lese majesty by reference to the Queen’s Eng- 
lish, have I not my accuser as abettor? For you not only 
passed my mintages (quantifyand quantification) as current 
coin; but, in borrowing, actually ‘‘ thanked me for the 
words” (L. p. 22), 


at least, not elementary blunders. I do not, for example, 


confound a term with a proposition, the middle with the | 


conclusion of a syllogism. 

Finally, | beg leave to remind you:—There is now evi- 
dence in your possession that for seven years, at least, the 
doctrine of a quantified predicate has been publicly taught 
by me; whilst, on your part, there is a counter assertion 
or innuendo, which, as*you cannot prove, it concerns your 
character formally to. annul.—I remain, Sir, your most obe- 
dient servant, ° W. UAMILTON. 

Edinburgh, June 2, 1847. 
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PROFESSOR AGASSIZ IN THE UNITED STATES, 


May 31. 
I beg you will insert in your Journal the following 
extract of a letter from Prof. Agassiz to myself, dated 
the 28th of April. That eminent naturalist, whois 
now occupied in comparing the productions, both 
fossil and recent, of the Western Continent with 
those of other parts of the world, and has had great 
success in a course of lectures at Boston, has recently 
| been subjected to a severe illness,—from which, 
however, his numerous friends will be glad to hear, 
he is rapidly recovering. Among other points of 
interest to which he alludes, he thus speaks of the 
illustration which the geographical distribution of 
North American plants and animals has afforded to 
the science of geology. 

“TJ think I made a lucky and quite an unexpected 
hit, by tracing the close analogy between the fosil 
Flora of the European miocene deposits (molasse) and 
the living Flora of the temperate parts of the Unitel 
States of North America. The correspondence 
extends to all the types of organized beings. After 
having seen the Chelydra alive in the swamps her, 
under the shade of trees analogous to those which 
covered the ancient soil of Oeningen (so celebrated 
for its profusion of terrestrial and freshwater fossl 
| remains,) I cannot help thinking that the climate 
could not have been tropical in Europe at the time 
when the strata of Oeningen were deposited. Agait, 
I may observe that there is the closest affinity hetween 
the Flora of the Atlantic shores of North Americaand 
that of Japan; where we have the Megalobatrachus 
| the corresponding living type of the Andrias, or great 
fossil salamander of Oeningen. As I am unable 
write a paper now, I would thank you to make these 
remarks known before I can publish them in eatens. 

I have only to congratulate my brother geologiss 
on this highly interesting observation of our distin- 
guished contemporary; which must prove to be 
considerable value in enabling us to arrive at a jue 
conclusion respecting the condition of the climate 
Europe during the middle tertiary epoch. 1 ema 
&e., Roverick I, MurcHIsos. 
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BATALHA AND ALCOBACA. 
rrespondent who has visited these celebrated 
A steries familiar to the English reader in the 
jowing description of Mr. Beckford—has furnished 
ys with some professional details, principally relating 
to the first, which may be acceptable to our readers. 


I started at six o'clock from the hotel in Lisbon at 
shich I had put up, with a laquais de place ; went on 
hoard the steam-boat which starts to Villa Nuova 
everv morning at seven o’ clock ; and arrived at 
Batalha in the evening of the following day. The 
village is a few miles out of the high road from 
Lisbon to Oporto ;—and is nowa poor deserted place. 
The rich gardens and olive grounds around it are 
not cultivated as they were when held by the monks. 
All appears ruined and neglected ; and even the 
super abbey seems to sink into the ground because 
ofthe accumulated rubbish that surrounds it. 

It was dark when I arrived; but hearing that 
music was performing in the church, I went thither 
yhile supper was preparing. I found it dimly lighted 
by a few candles, whose feeble rays scarcely 
reached to the vaulting above and were lost in the 
awful shadows of the aisles around. The music, 
however, was only that of a harmonious club of the 
village lads ; who, it seems, are accustomed to prac- 
tise here in the evening. I learnt at the inn that 
after the expulsion of the monks three priests only 
were allowed to remain in the village. I saw but 
one; and heard of no service performed during the 
two days that I remained at Batalha. The vast 
pile with its long cloisters and multitudinous offices 
is but a desert. 

The Monastery of the Batalha, as you know, was 

founded by King John the First, in accomplishment 
ofavow which he had made to the Blessed Virgin 
when preparing to give battle to the Castilian army 
at Aljubarrota. The edifice was commenced about 
the year 1386. It is very large and lofty—in the 
forid or decorated Gothic. The details are fine; 
but in many respects different from those in English- 
decorated Gothic. The square abacus to the capitals 
of the shafts are common,—and many other details 
vhich with us belong to a much earlier ‘period. 
The exterior of the church seems richer in detail 
than its interior. As the roofs are nearly flat, there 
are no gable ends; and a richly foliated parapet 
witha cresting on the top goes all round. There 
ae no timber roofs. Those near the nave and 
transepts are formed by large slabs of marble—or of 
ahard stone like marble—of waved form section; 
vhich lap over each other somewhat in the manner 
ofourhouse tiles,—and so form a secure and fire-proof 
wof that rests immediately on the vaulting beneath. 
The roofs of the aisles are covered with flat paving 
tones, As there are no sloping roofs over the aisles, 
there is no triforiura gallery—which forms so beauti- 
fala feature in the northern cathedrals. The cleres- 
‘ory windows are immediately over the arches 
vhich separate the nave from the aisles ; and these 
aches, with the aisles, are considerably higher in pro- 
potion than is usual in our churches. I mention 
these particulars because I believe Murphy in his 
work endeavours to show that this abbey was the 
design of an English architect ;—a statement which 
the Conte de Raczynski, in his work entitled ‘ Les 
4risen Portugal, controverts by extracts from Por- 
tuguese critics and from the archives. 
_ The interior of the church is fine—simple in 
is details and very lofty. Near the entrance at the 
vest end on the south side is the superb mausoleum 
of King John the First of Portugal and his wife 
Phillipa, the daughter of John of Lancaster. The 
plan of the mausoleum is a square, in the midst of 
vhich are eight clustered or shafted piers supporting 
® octangular lantern with a vaulted roof. The 
tight arches are beautiful in their proportions— 
ad foliated richly at their edges. A noble monu- 
ment on which lie the effigies of the King and Queen 
eeupies the centre of the mausoleum. 

_ *here are two spacious squares of cloisters belong- 
ng to this monastery. ‘Those furthest from the 
tuurch are simple and quaint in their style—of the 
Sime date as the church. The grand quadrangle of 

with the chapter-house is very rich—and 
‘pears to have been completed at a later period. 
- Suppose that no cloisters in Europe can equal these 





Rextent and magnificence, The vaulting is simple, 





though sufficiently ornamented. It is inthe windows | highest rock in the neighbourhood, and commanding 


| 


or open arcades which separate the cloisters from 
the green sward in the quadrangle that the archi- 
tect has chiefly shown his invention. The shafts 
supporting the tracery are fluted spirally, with 
various ornament. ‘The tracery—which varies in 
different arches—resembles the interweaving of 
branches and leaves with sometimes pomegranates 
and flowers. The style is not strictly pure; but 
the fancy displayed and beauty of execution make 
ample amends for the offence against architec- 
tural rule. In one corner of the cloisters a rich 
chapel of open tracery work projects into the quad- 
rangle, and covers a carved marble fountain three 
stages in height. On the east side of the cloister is 
the chapter-house—a noble apartment, said in the 
* Modern Traveller’ to be sixty-four feet square. It 
is vaulted, but without any central pillar—the vaulting 
resting entirely upon the side walls, At the east end 
of the great church is the unfinished mausoleum 
begun by King Emanuel in the fifteenth century. 
Seven out of the eight main arches which were in- 
tended to support the lantern and vaulting of the 
centre space open into polygonal chapels, all 
richly vaulted :—the eighth is the entrance—and is 
perhaps the richest piece of masonry in existence. 
Different planes of tracery, one over the other, with 
rich mouldings and carvings of figures and foliage in 
the utmost profusion, decorate it. The execution of 
the ornaments—all in stone almost equal to marble 
—is perfect. The architectural style is Gothic mixed 
with Italian ; and the mixture in this instance is 
most strange and picturesque. It is said that King 
Emanuel left this noble design unfinished (in the 
year 1513) for the purpose of building the monastery 
of Belem, near Lisbon—which is in the same style, 
but very inferior both in plan and execution.—I 
need not describe the immense kitchen. This, 
with the granaries and the vaults for wine and oil 
attached to the monastery, are now all useless lumber 
rooms. Yet some care seems to be taken of the 
building by the government ; as several masons were 
about doing various repairs—and the broken windows 
had been lately mended. 

From Batalha to Alcobaga is a pretty ride—the 
country being hilly and the valley fertile. A small 
river runs by the Monastery of Alcobaga, and serves 
to turn the mills which formerly belonged to the 
monks. In the neighbourhood are many gardens 
which belonged to the same establishment. The 
monks were extremely rich. The first view of the 
monastery is unpromising ; presenting an immense 
fagade like a college or hospital in the modern Roman 
style—poor both in general design and in detail. 
Towers in the same taste have been added to the old 
church, which was founded in the middle of the 
twelfth century. The style is early Gothic :—but it 
appears to little advantage after the Batalha. Here 
are the fine monument of Inez de Castro and, close 
by it, that of her avenging husband. The tombs 
have been much defaced by the French soldiery. 
The ancient chapter-house and cloisters are of the 
same date as the church. They are of no great ex- 
tent; but their details are very interesting. The 
modern additional courts and cloisters are on the 
grandest scale. ‘The long ranges of apartments.and 
galleries might have served for a very large commu- 
nity. The kitchens and officesare superb. A great 
portion of these buildings have been ruined by fire ; 
and the few habitable apartments are now tenanted 
by paupers and invalids—whose rags hanging around 
make the desolation of the scene very painful. 

I returned to Lisbon by Villa Nuova; and on the 
following day wert to Cintra. The royal palace 
here much exceeded my expectations. It is a most 
picturesque pile of building ;—the strangest feature 
being two immense kitchen chimneys, like lime-kilns, 
which are seen from every point. The architecture 
is a composite between the late Gothic and Arab 
forms :—of which style there are several curious spe- 
cimens at Seville. The parapets and windows are 
excellent in detail. In the interior the same style 
prevails; and a quaint, strange effect is produced. 
The walls of the apartments are faced to a consider- 
able height with azulegos or glazed painted tiles— 
often of genuine Moorish patterns, with interlacing 
braids and stars. There is a Moorish inlaid wooden 
ceiling to the chapel. 

The Penha Convent, perched on the top of the 


.asleep. 





a beautiful view over the sea and the surrounding 
country, is in the same mixed style as the palace. 
The interior of the little quadrangle is paved with 
glazed tiles—and has a charming effect. The present 
Queen ismaking additions to the building and gardens 
around it. 

The places most worthy of attention in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lisbon — Batalha, Alcobaga, Torres 
Vedras, Mafra, and Belem—may all be visited, to- 
gether with the curiosities of Lisbon, in the time 
(from eight to ten days) which intervenes between 
the arrival of one steamer and the departure of the 
next for Cadiz. I should advise the traveller to 
secure good horses and saddles at Lisbon, and send 
them on to meet the steamer at Villa Nuova; where 
he will otherwise find none but the country pack- 
horses. The expense will not be greater, and he 
will perform the journey in lesstime and more agree- 
ably. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Many of our readers will ere this have heard of 
the sudden death of the most distinguished of mo- 
dern Scotch divines, the father and leader of the 
Free Church of Scotland, and one whose works and 
character have given him a European reputation, 
Dr. Chalmers was found dead in his bed at his house 
in Morningside, near Edinburgh, on Monday morn- 
ing last. ‘The Scotch papers are filled with particu- 
lars; and the following account of the unexpected 
and startling character of the event has been collected 
from the notices of the Witness,—the organ of the 
Free Church party. On Sunday night Dr. Chalmers 
retired to rest at an early hour in perfect health, 
Next morning, Professor Macdougal, who expected 
to have received a packet of papers from him, sent, 
at about twenty minutes before eight, to inquire 
whether it had been left out. The housekeeper 
knocked at the door of the Doctor's bed-room, but 
received no answer: and concluded that he was 
Half an hour later, another party called; 
when the housekeeper knocked as before, but still 
received no answer: and the domestics agreed to 
enter the chamber and ascertain if all were well with 
their revered master. On entering, they were shocked 
to discover that the Doctor had fallen into the 
sleep of death. He had been sitting erect, it 
appeared, when overtaken by the stroke; and still 
retained, in part, that position. The head gently 
reclined on the pillow :—the arms were folded peace- 
fully on the breast. There was a slight appearance 
of oppression and heaviness on the brow; but not a 
wrinkle, nor a trace of sorrow or pain, disturbed its 
smoothness. The countenance wore an expression 
of deep repose. Professor Macdougal, who had 
been sent for, grasped the hand. It was cold as 
marble. Life had departed several hours. No con- 
flict had preceded dissolution, As a proof of this, 
the bedclothes were gathered about his person, and 
had plainly not been disturbed by any struggle at the 
moment of departure. On the forenoon of Monday, 
the Doctor was to give in the report of the College 
Committee to the General Assembly of the Free 
Church; and, in anticipation of that event, his papers 
and writing materials lay beside him in bed, so ar- 
ranged that he might begin his work as soon as he 
should awake.—Dr. Chalmers was a native of 
Anstruther, in Fife; and it is stated that he was born 
about the year 1780—so that he has died in his 67th 
year. His literary and theological labours were pro- 
secuted at the University of St. Andrews; and his 
first ecclesiastical presentation was to the living of 
Kilmany, in Fifeshire. In 1814 he was translated to 
the Free Church of Glasgow; and during his minis- 
trations there his reputation as a preacher grew into 
those large proportions to which the more prominent 
events of his after career conformed. The character of 
those events is too exclusively professional for discus- 
sion in our columns; and they have, besides, occupied 
a large share of public attention—especially of late 
years—which leaves their memory fresh in the minds 
of our readers, In 1824 Dr. Chalmers was ap- 
pointed to the Professorship of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of St. Andrews; and in 1828 he 
removed to the chair of Theology in the University 
of Edinburgh—the highest Academical distinction 
which can be conferred in Scotland. On the disrup- 
tion of the Scottish Church, he was elected principal 
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and primarius Professor of Theology to the body with 
which he seceded. — Among his many academic 
honours, he had received the degree of L.L.D. from 
the University of Oxford, and had been elected a 
corresponding Member of the Royal Institute of 
France—distinctions, it is said, never before accorded 
to a Presbyterian divine. His collected works fill 
twenty-five duodecimo volumes. 

The meeting to be presided over by Lord Mor- 
peth on the 12th inst. in the Great Room of the 
Society of Arts, for the promotion of a monument 
commemorative of the introduction of Printing into 
England, is likely, we understand, to be supported 
by many names eminent in literature. Liberal sub- 
scriptions have been already tendered; and, to their 
honour, Messrs, Clowes, the printers, have set the 
example to the trade which is more especially 
honoured in the honours paid to Caxton by sending 
a donation of 1002—Hlis Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, President of the Society for Encouragement 
of Arts and Manufaetures, has fixed Thursday next 
for distributing the prizes to those who have recently 
contributed to the advancement of the arts or manu- 
factures of the country. 

Some time since [ante, p. 414], we announced the 
intention of the Trustees of the British Museum to ap- 
point a Geological Lecturer on Dr. George Swiney’s 
foundation, in the course of last month: and accord- 
ingly on the 8th ult. Dr. W. B, Carpenter was elected 
at a general meeting of that body, on the recommen- 
dation of a committee specially appointed for exa- 
mining the testimonials of the several candidates. 
Our readers will see how the qualification hy which 
the field of selection was limited, as we then men- 
tioned, has worked in the present instance. It is no 
injustice to Dr. Carpenter to say that he has not hither- 
to occupied a very prominent place before the world as 
a general geologist; and we are informed that he was 
induced to offer himself for this appointment only 
because the terms of the endowment, which require 
that the lecturer should be a Doctor of Medicine of 
the University of Edinburgh expressly excludes all our 
professed geologists of the first rank. In making his 
application, we are further informed, Dr. Carpenter 
distinctly stated that he would not profess to teachany 
other branch of geology than paleontology; and it was 
in reference to this branch that he received those re- 
commendations from the most eminent geologists 
and comparative anatomists which secured his elec- 
tion—We may add that the following resolutions 
have been adopted by the Trustees in regard to the 
arrangements for the lectureship :—1. That the gen- 
tleman chosen to be the Swiney lecturer shall find 
a place for the delivery of his lectures, to be approved 
by the Trusteesof the British Museum; and shall bear 
all expenses attending the preparation and delivering 
of such lectures,—and the publication thereof, if 
he shall deem it expedient to publish the same. 
2. That the following classes of persons shall be ad- 
mitted to the Swiney lectures free of charge—viz. the 
Trustees and resident officers of the British Museum ; 
and also the assistants in the department of natural 
history — all graduates of the University of Edin- 
burgh—and allmembers of the College of Physicians. 
3. That ten tickets for each lecture shall be further 
placed at the disposal of the Trustees ; and, 4. That 
the charges made to other persons shall be approved 
by the Trustees. The condition which requires the 
lecturer to find a place was made subsequently to the 
issuing of the printed circular which induced candi- 
dates to offer themselves ; and accordingly, the scene 
of the lectures is not yet decided on. Why the 
Trustees of the Museum should not have made pro- 
vision for them within their own walls, as the place 
most appropriate, it seems difficult to understand :— 
but perhaps the Geological Society or the Royal 
Institution may be prevailed on to house the young 
professorship. 

Excavations making in the old church of the Ce- 
lestins in Paris have brought to light a number of 
ancient tombs sunk in the earth to some considerable 
depth—and amongst them that of a daughter of John 
Lackland. These discoveries are about to be followed 
up by further excavations. 

The Academy of Sciences in Paris has elected M. 
Duvernoy a free Academician of its body in the room 
of the late M. Benjamin Delessert.—The Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Naples has elected M. Le 
Verrier and M, Mignet into the list of its foreign 








associates. — At home, we may mention that the 
University of Edinburgh has conferred the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws on Mr. Owen the naturalist. 

A fortnight since, we announced the death, at Pisa, 
of the celebrated jurisconsult Signor Carmignani, 
Professor of Law in the university of that city. We 
now learn that this eminent lawyer had been engaged 
for many years on a history of the Science of Law; 
and on his death-bed intrusted its publication to his 
friend and scholar Professor Ronaini. There are other 
unpublished works from the same hand—some of 
which are also likely to see the light. 

Letters from Vienna announce that the long pro- 
mised Academy of Sciences in that capital—of whose 
intended constitution we gave some account a year 
ago [ante, p. 630]—is at length a reality; the 
Emperor's letters patent by which it is created 
having appeared. Between the constitution as then 
announced and as now settled there is some difference 
which it will be necessary that we should explain to 
our readers. The Academy is composed of two 
classes—instead of four, as was then stated: one of 
the Mathematical and Natural Sciences—the other 
of History, Languages, and Antiquities. Each class 
will, however, establish special sections within itself. 
Each of the classes will have twenty-four ordinary 
members—giving half the number assigned when 
the classes were expected to be four; and one-half of 
these, at least, must be resident in the capital. The 
honorary members are not to exceed twenty-four; 
and the Academy is itself to fix the number of its 
corresponding members. The president is to be 
elected by the whole body of members for three 
years—but must be approved of by the Emperor: the 
vice-president and secretaries are to be re-elected every 
four years. The elections of honorary and correspond- 
ing members are also to be subject to the Imperial 
approval. The Academy has the right of proposing 
for competition, in each year, four scientific or literary 
questions,—and ofawarding the prizes. Itis permitted, 
also, to publish its Transactions and the communica- 
tions addressed to it by learned foreigners. It is 
to advise the government on scientific matters when- 
ever required to do so; and an imperial commissary 
is to be appointed, with the title of Curator, as the 
organ of its communications with the administration. 
The budget is fixed at 40,000 florins; and the 
Transactions of the Society will be published gra- 
tuitously at the imperial press. Government will 
provide it with a locality for its sittings and 
library in one of the State edifices—and, in fact, do 
a great many paternal things for the young institu- 


| tion which it may be hoped it will ultimately get 


strength to do without. As we have already said, 
free scientific discussion flourishes best without the 
sheltering wing of imperial commissaries. The 
journals of Vienna publish the names of the first 
forty members appointed by the Emperor—as we 
formerly stated they were in the first instance to be; 
and amongst them we find those of Bordoni, Baum- 
gartner, Adrien Balbi, Grillparzer, Hiigel, Hammer- 
Purgstall, Ladislas Pyrker the poet-bishop, Paul 
Schaftarik Palazky, Henrich and Endlicher, The 
Archduke John is nominated imperial commissary. 

Letters from the same capital, of only two days’ 
later date, have a touching pendant. The new 
Academy has already lost one of its members. On 
the very day of the promulgation of the letters 
patent, was buried Joseph Henrich, professor of 
Oriental languages in Vienna. Herr Henrich was 
a native of Schaszburg, in Transylvania; and early 
devoted himself to the study of the Semitic languages 
—which he professed at Hermanstadt in 1812. In 
1821, he was called to Vienna as professor of Bibli- 
cal literature at the Theologic Faculty of the Con- 
fession of Augsburg in that city. He was the first 
who taught the Sanscrit language and literature in 
Vienna. Besides his strictly oriental labours, he 
published two works of more general interest—one 
on ‘The Translations of the Greek Authors into 
Syriac, Arabic, Persian and Armenian’—the other 
‘On the Poetry of the Hebrews in comparison with 
the Arabian Poetry.’ 

While dealing with Austrian obituary, we may 
mention another death in the same capital,—that 
of Madame de Weissenthurm, famous in Ger- 
many both as an actress and an author. Madame 
de Weissenthurm was a native of Coblentz; made her 
first appearance on the stage at Munich, at the age of 





fourteen ; and was attached to the court theatre of 
Vienna for the long period of ‘fifty-five years, 
her retirement, in 1845, the Emperor F ‘erdinand con. 
ferred on her the gold medal for Civil Merit = she be; 
the first female on whom that distinction had bee, 
bestowed. Madame de Weissenthurm was the author 
of a large number of dramatic pieces in all kinds. 
a complete edition of which has been published = 
sixteen volumes.—At home, the daily papers repoy 
the death, in London, of Guido Sorelli, the translator 
into Italian of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 

It is stated from Christiania, that the Working of 
the silver mines of Kénigsherg is daily increas; 
the produce of these natural treasure-houses, In 
the first three months of the present year, they haye 
yielded 10,700 marks of virgin silver—an amount 
exceeding by five-twelfths the product of the cop. 
responding quarter in 1846. The National Bank of 
Denmark has purchased these 10,700 marks for 
sum exceeding 22,0007. of our money, 

A correspondent of the Daily News throws out 4 
hint to railway companies which is at least worth 
repeating for what it suggests,—even if he be oye 
sanguine as to the particular growth which he recom. 
mends. “Travelling,” he says, “along the lines which 
now intersect the country in various parts, I have 
frequently been struck with the idea that the extensiye 
embankments formed by the cuttings might be turned 
to good account by planting vineyards on that land 
which now lies idle. I am satisfied, from observation, 
that the sunny sides of these embankments are ad. 
mirably adapted for the growth of vines in mos 
instances, particularly in Kent and Gloucestershire, 
In the twelfth century, we find mentioned that there 
were extensive vineyards in this country—above ell 
in the two mentioned counties—the wine of which 
excelled all the rest of the kingdom, and was very little 
inferior to the French. The Isle of Ely was termed 
the Isle of Vines, and tithe wasregularly taken of wines, 
It is only reasonable to suppose that vines, under the 
improved climate of this country, greater skill in 
cultivation, and general advancement in science, would 
be grown to higher perfection at the present day. Ou 
first vines were transplanted from Gaul, about thethinl 
century; and were peculiarly fitted for this climate,and 
even ripened in the frosts of advancing. winter. The 
fruit was of the same colour, and probably of the same 
species, as the black muscadine. An experiment of 
this kind might be tried without incurring much 
expense, and ultimately, perhaps, prove a source of 
considerable profit. It must likewise be remembered 
that vines will grow where wheat would decidedly 
fail.” 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPES, 
—Admission, (from Eight o'clock till Seven), 1s. ; Catalogue, ls. 
JOH N PRESCOTT KN IGHT, R.A. Dep. See. 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 
at their GALLERY, 5, Patt Matt East, each day from Nine til 
Dusk.—Admittance, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. J.W. WRIGHT, Se. 





THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOUM. 

The THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPES 
at their GALLERY, FIFTY-THREE, Admission, 1s; 
Catalogue, 6d. 


The EXHIBITION of the SOCIE 
Incorporated by Royal Charter—at their Galler. 
Pat MALL East, is NOW OPEN daily, from N 
—Admission, 1s. EDWARD HASS 


ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—Just Opened, with a newaal 
ighly interesting Exhibition, representing the INTERIOR OF 
NICE, justly considered one of the most ma 
nificent temples in the Christian world; and a VIEW of TIVOLI, 
near ROME, with the Cascades, &c. The picture of St. Mark's 5 
painted by M. Diosse (pupil of M. Daguerre), from drawings made 
the spot expressly for the Diorama by the late M. Renoux. Te 
View of Tivoli is painted by M. Bouton. Both pictures exhibit varies 
novel and striking effects of light and shade. Open from Ten til Sa 

—Admittance, Saloon, Is.; Stalls, 2s. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The ELECTRIC 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY has just deposited a complete series @ 
Apparatus, illustrating the Principles of the ELECTRIC TELE- 
GRAPH as now worked on the leading Lines of Railway. Als, 
superb Specimens of their ELECTRIC CLOCKS, ALARUM, & 
Among the various works of interest explained is a Working Mode 
of CLAASEN’S PATENT IMPROVED RAILWAY. Dr. Bet 
hoffner’s Lectures on Natural Philosophy. Chemical Lecam } 
J.H. Pepper, Esq., on the Evenings of Monday, Wednesday, 2 
Friday. The beautiful Optical Effects, Diving Experiments, 8. 
—Admission, 1s. ; Schools, Half-price. 








SOCIETIES 


T. Dela Becht 
in the chair—R. E. A. Townsend, Esq., J. Nicwl 
Esq. and W. A. Provis, Esq. were elected Fellows 
—M. C. H. Pander, of St. Petersburgh, and Mh 
Vicomte d’Archiac, of Paris, Foreign Member 


Geotocicat.—May 12.—Sir H. 
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=7On the Nomenclature of the Fossil Chimeroid 
Fishes,’ by Sir P. G. Egerton. The author divides 
’ 


his family of extinct fishes into four genera; and 
: inted out the characters by which they are distin- 
mished, and the geological formations in which they 


“a Kent's Cavern, Torquay,’ by E. Vivian, Esq. 
_This paper gave an account of some recent re- 
garches made in it by the Torquay Natural History 
society. In one place the committee found a layer 
of dark mould, containing burnt wood or charcoal, 
with recent shells and bones, resting on the floor of 
dalagmite ; and below this, a solid bed of red marl, 
full of broken bones and teeth of extinct animals, 
Jn another place below a floor of stalagmite, which 
yas carefully swept and seemed never to have been 
disturbed, they found the same red loam, with many 
bones much decayed, and a flint knife. In a third 
place, where the stalagmite was about a foot thick, 
the same loam contained a bed of fossil teeth, prin- 
cipally of the hyzena, many fossil bones, and among 
them another very perfect flint knife. The author 
thinks that the cave was first inhabited by bears, 
hyenas and other carnivorous animals, by whom 
nany of the bones were carried into the cave—that 
these by means of a flood were mixed with the red 
loam—and that men subsequently inhabited the cave 
kaving the flint knives now found. Then came a 
third period, in which the stalagmite was deposited ; 
and last of all that period in which the British re- 
mains found above the stalagmite were deposited in 
the cave. 





Ixsritetion or Crvit ENGINEERS.—May 4 and 
jl—Sir J. Rennie, President, in the chair.—The 
discussion on Mr. Frodsham’s paper occupied nearly 
the whole of the former evening. 

‘An Account of the progressive Improvements of 
Sunderland Harbour and the River Wear,’ by Mr. 
John Murray, was read. 

Mr. W. M. Peniston has been elected a member; 
and Messrs. P. N. Brockedon, W. G. Brownger, and 
H.J. Castle, associates. 

Souery or Arts.—April 28..W. H. Bodkin, 
MP., V.P., in the chair.—Capt. W. Caldwell was 
elected a member.—A communication by Mr. T. 
Drayton ‘On his Patent Process for Silvering Glass 
vith Pure Silver’ was read. The table used by me, 
he says, in silvering is of a similar description to that 
ordinarily used—the glass being fixed horizontally 
upon it by means of machinery. It is necessary that 
he piece of glass should be perfectly level, so that 
the liquor poured on shall act equally on all parts of 
the surface. The material used consists of nitrate 

ilver, to which are added ammonia, water, 
giritsof wine, and thirty or forty drops of oil cassia. 
In this state the liquor can be kept for a long time 
vithout deteriorating. When it is required for 
sivering, oil of cloves is to be added to it; and 
in proportion to the quantity of oil of cloves 
added is the length of time required to perfect the 
deposit. The deposit takes place equally well 
whether the surface is flat or of any other form. 
After it is silvered, it is washed to remove the im- 
purities which have been deposited with the silver ; 
id then placed in a hot-air closet, where it remains 
fita few hours until perfectly dry, when it is var- 
tshed to protect it from the action of the air and 
to from being scratched. Glasses of any dimen- 
fons may be silvered in the most perfect manner in | 
furty-eight hours. The silver deposited by this pro- 
ts adheres more firmly than does that by the old 
method. It is also less injurious to the health of 
the workman—as mercury is not used; and the cost 

{production is not increased. 





Thesecond communication was by Mr. Brett, ‘On | 
tis Electric-Printing Telegraph.’ [See ante, p. 390.] | 
‘On the Application of Heated Currents to manu- | 
ring and other purposes,’ by Mr. F.Whishaw.— 
he object was to show the advantages arising from 
the application of currents of heated air to the fol- | 
“wing purposes: seasoning timber generally—pre- | 
*rving timber—purifying feathers, blankets, clothing, 
tying coffee—roasting coffee—japanning lea- 
fortable covers, and other purposes—drying silks 
~irying yarn—drying distillers’ tuns—drying papier 
¢—and drying vulcanized india-rubber. The 
Mueess has also been successfully tested for drying , 


loaf sugar—drying printing paper, or setting the ink, 
to enable books to be bound more quickly than usual 
—<drying starch and converting it into dextine, or 
British gum—and preserving meat. It was stated 
that sixty suits of clothes which had belonged 
to persons who had died of the plague in Syria had 
been subjected to the process of purification at a 
temperature of about 240°, and afterwards worn by 
sixty persons—not one of whomever gave the slightest 
symptom of being affected by the malady. The 
author referred to the mode adopted by the North 
American Indians for preserving the flesh of the 
buffalo,—_that of drying it in the sun; and stated 
that heated currents had been applied successfully. 
How important for shipping, instead of sailors con- 
suming salted provision from one month’s end to 
another, to have an occasional supply of fresh meat ! 
Meat treated in this way occupies much less space, 
too, and is much lighter in weight. It is believed 
that the juices of the meat contain about seven-eighths 
of watery moisture: this the current of heated air 
removes, leaving the albumen and all the flavour and 
nutrition behind. 

May 5.—Sir J. Boileau, Bart., V.P. in the chuir. 
—G. W. Sheriff and P. Le Capelaine, Esqrs. were 
elected members.—Communication by Mr. Defries 
‘On his New Patent (Third) Dry Gas Meter.—Mr. 
Boccius ‘On his Improved Gas Burner.’ 

The Secretary described an excavating machine 
by Mr. Prideaux. It consists of a series of scoops 
attached to arms, fixed on an axle, driven by a 
steam-engine. As the scoops revolve, they slice off 
the earth and discharge it on to an inclined plane, on 
which it is removed to the waggon. The whole ap- 
paratus bears a resemblance to the ordinary dredging 
machine, and is worked by a steam-engine. 





Institute or British Arcuirects.—May 31.— 
C. Fowler, V.P., in the chair—A Marble from 
Pompeii, sculptured in relief on both sides, and 
having pivot holes in the top and bottom edges, was 
exhibited by Mr. E. Brown, who supposes it to have 
been used as a window, or to close an aperture. 

Mr. J. G. Crace read an account of the Palaces of 
Blois and Chambord, with illustrations of the Re- 
naissance style of Art from those buildings. The 
Palace of Blois stands on the site of a Roman 
camp, and possesses remains of very considerable 
antiquity. It passed into the hands of the De Cha- 
tillons about 1292, and was sold by that family to 
the Duke of Orleans—who took possession in 1397. 
Their descendant became Louis the Twelfth. It 
was bestowed on Gaston d’Orleans by Louis the 
Thirteenth, and after his death, it became again the 
property of the Crown. The palace forms an irre- 
gular quadrangle, of which the south side was built 
by the old Dukes of Orleans, the east by Louis the 
Twelfth, the north by Francis the First, and the 
west by Gaston d’Orleans. All these are of different 
styles of architecture,_the early domestic Gothic, 
the flamboyant or enriched, the Renaissance of 
Francis the First, and the Franco-Italian of Man- 
sard. Mr. Crace particularly directed attention to 
the eastern side,—on the centre front of which the 
canopied recess over the archway was remarked as 
a beautiful example of the style: and illustrations of 
this and the staircase were given. A description of 
the interior as it appeared during the time of Louis 
the Twelfth was quoted from the writings of a chro- 
nicler of the time. The famous Salle des Etats, si- 
tuate on the north-east angle of the building, was 
fully described, and an account given of the meeting 
of the States therein during the time of Henry the 
Third. It was however to the Renaissance building of 
Francis the First that the author principally directed 
attention, alluding to the carving and other embellish- 
ments that adorn the exterior, especially the external 
staircase in the court. Of the north front, looking 
from the court, he also spoke highly; and particularly 
mentioned the colouring of the window recesses, as 
throwing out the architectural details with much 
effect. He then proceeded to describe the Palace of 
Chambord, situated about four leagues from Blois, 
and one of the most curious and interesting palaces 
in France,—supposed to have been designed by Pri- 
maticcio. It exhibits in its details the imaginative 
mind of an artist, rather than the practical science 
of an architect. The roof, with its forest of towers 
studded in every direction with niches, columns, 





pilasters, gabels, &c., and crowned with the cupola 


of the grand staircase which rises above all the 
rest, forms a picturesque ensemble ; and the various 
noble apartments in the interior, and the grand dou- 
ble staircase, though all suffering from the applica- 
tion of whitewash, still possess powerful attrac- 
tions for the lover of Renaissance Art. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING 

Pathological Society, 8, P.»t. 

Royal Institution, 2.—Monthly Meeting. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.— Mr. Heppel ‘Onthe Ex- 
pansive Action of Steam.’ 

Geological Society, half-past 8. 

Literary Fund, 3. 

Society of Arts, 8. 

Ethnological Society, 8. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Royal Society of Literature, 4. 

Royal Society, half-past 8. 

Astronomical Society, 8. 

Philological Society, 8. 

~~ al Institution, half-past 8.—Mr. Faraday ‘On the Steam- 

et.’ 


WEEK. 
Mon. 
TUES. 


Web. 





FINE ARTS 


SALE OF MR. COLLINS'S DRAWINGS. 

OnE of the most interesting exhibitions which it 
falls to the lot of the amateur to visit: during a season 
in London is that of a collection of studies, prepa- 
rations, or pictures, submitted to public competition 
for sale on the demise of a popular artist. A melan- 
choly interest attaches to such an assemblage. There, 
are recorded the rise, progress, and sometimes decline, 
of the artist, in their successive phases—illustrated 
by the various exercises for each individual work 
which either brought him into notice, strengthened 
and confirmed his reputation, or showed signs of di- 
minishing power, and in some sad instances foretold 
the coming end. These latter stages, however, 
cannot be said to be represented in this collec- 
tion. Of the first two phases there are several 
examples. The coast scenes, shrimpers, &c., which 
first made Mr. Collins known —studies for Lord 
Liverpool's picture of * Fishermen on the Look-out,’ 
for ‘The Skittle-players, * As Happy as a King,’ 
‘ Rustic Civility,’ and for many an Italian subject, 
are here. The studies of landscape and coast 
scenery both at home and abroad convey a good idea 
of the wide range of the artist’s observation and the 
versatility of his powers. The sunny glade, the 
country lane, the homestead, or the forest were as 
much within his reach as the riven rock, the sandy 
beach, the chalk cliff, and distant ocean—and these 
seen under every combination of atmospheric effect, 
from that of the troubled cloud to that of the serene 
twilight. These things, too, his enterprise of cha- 
racter led him, though late in life, to examine as far 
down south as the Mediterranean Sea. Here—withits 
picturesque accompaniments of figures and craft—a 
new field opened to his art. Yet here his labours 
were scarcely as successful as those earlier ones which 
have established a reputation that places his name 
among the foremost in British Art. 

Studied as Mr. Collins appears to have been in the 
excellencies of the Dutch school, few can yet with 
justice be said to have displayed more of originality, 
Ilis works have their character of nature and truth 
imparted in a style that is both free and novel. In 
his Italian subjects—such as studies of lazzaroni and 
peasants—he shows his feeling for rich and subdued 
tones of colour; but a more lengthened residence and 
a better acquaintance with the feelings, habits, and 
customs of the people, would have been necessary to 
enable him to embody these with the truth which 
he imparted to the scenes of a more northern and 
colder clime. Taken, nevertheless, as the records of 
individual circumstances, these studies are, for the 
most part—especially the figures—picturesque and 
beautiful. The large and life-sized examples of the 
human form are the weakest examples of the artist’s 
pencil; and are proofs that no technical skill, how- 
ever great, will compensate for absence of design, 
character and expression. In other words, common 
sense and intelligibility are paramount to all beauties 
of structure or graces of style. 

Among the most striking of the studies, we noticed 
the following :—a very interesting drawing in chalk of 
* An Errand Man employed by Cowper, Olney’ (51); 
*Cherry-seller, Turvey’ (50)—a study, we believe, for 
the celebrated picture; ‘ A Coast Scene,’ (65) very 
fine; ‘Hartland Quay’ (66); ‘Dartmouth Castle’ 
(70); * Near Buckland’ (77); ‘ Lanacombe’ (78)—all 
fine as delineations of Devonshire scenery ; * Cottage 
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at Shedfield’ (87), excellent, and very Ostade-like; a 
capital oil sketch of ‘A Mill’ (128); ‘A Stone- 
breaker’ (176)—very rich in colour, Two studies 
for the ‘ Hop-pickers ;° ‘A Kentish Cradle’ (177), 
and ‘ A Group of Children’ (178), were admirable— 
especially the first. An excellent study—‘ The 
Woodman’ (188); and a good ‘ View of Walmer 
Castle’ (190). ‘The Surrey Farmer’ (210), a 
capital bit of nature; (271) a figure in ‘The Hus- 
band reproved;’ (302) a‘ Boy with a Stool.’ ‘ Look- 
ing out’—a study for the picture (312) was highly 
interesting to those who remembered either the 
picture or the print. In the third day’s sale, all 
the studies from 320 to 329, inclusive of ‘ Fisher Boys 
at Hastings or Brighton,’ afforded the visitor an in- 
sight into the laborious nature of Mr. Collins's prepa- 
rations for any particular subject on which he might 
be engaged. A beautiful drawing of * Seaford’ (338), 
and another of the same place (341) nearly as good ; 
* Brighton Fisher-boy’ (339). ‘ Fetching the Doctor’ 
(360) was a study in oil for the picture exhibited 
not long since at the Royal Academy. The original 
design seems to have been but slightly departed from. 
Three subjects, studies for parts in ‘The Skittle- 
players’—one of Mr. Collins’s very best pictures, yet 
which unaccountably remained on his hands for years— 
A Boy’ (363); ‘A Man’ (367),and the principal group 
from the picture (370) were all careful peparations. 
Astudy of the ‘ Rustic Civility’ (364)—children open- 
ing a gate to a stranger whose approach is indicated 
by his shadow. In 375 we had the whole subject of 
©The Skittle-players’ in colours; and we thus see 
how well the painter had digested his subject before 
he touched his canvas. A ‘Roman Beggar,’ an oil 
sketch, (391) was especially good ; as was the * Neapo- 
litan Cicerone’ (398). The‘ Blacksmith’s Shop’ (48) 
was a picturesque interior. A characteristic study of 
‘A Boulogne Fishwoman’ (449); studies ofa ‘Roman 
Priest’ (480 and 557), tinted on paper; oil sketch of 
the ‘ Sorento Girls’ (496) ; ‘ View of Edinburgh Castle’ 
(518). The ‘Roman Shepherd-boy’ (529) an ex- 
pressive study in oil; and * Descending Rocks’ 
(530), a sketch for the well-known picture of the 
same title. 

A painter’s conscientiousness was never better 
exemplified than in a sheet of studies for the back of 
the head and shoulders of a child—a model for ‘ The 
Catechist’ (587). A landscape study (588); tinted 
* View of Sorento’ (591), very fine; * Hop-pickers’ 
(592), equally good in their way. 

Among the studies for and in oil paintings of Italian 
subjects, the most completed and best were ‘ The 
Monk's Benediction’ (628); ‘ Procession of the Tost, 
Naples’ (629); ‘Fisherman, Naples’ (631); ‘ Monks 
returning to the Convent’—full of variety in design 
(632); and ‘ Door of a Church’ (634). Out of a 
dozen framed and glazed drawings, ‘The Morning 
Lesson’ (649) struck us asthe best,—where all were 
remarkable for beauty. 

A tinted study of ‘ Raffaelle’sVilla in the Borghese 
Gardens’ (695) presented a capital study of the spot. 
The ‘ Market People, Naples’ (701)—also tinted—. 
recalled the bustle of the scene, and almost its noise. 
A‘ Farm-yard study at Shed field’ (728) has rarely been 
surpassed for truth and completeness. A fine study 
of ‘A Glade’ (744) ; and an interesting sketch for the 
picture of ‘Sunday Morning.’ Among the Italian 
subjects for the last day’s sale, the most remarkable 
were ‘A Monk blessing Little Children,’ (761); 
€ Shepherd Dogs, Rome’ (762); ‘ Naples,’ a sketch 
for ‘The Sultry Day’ (763) ; ‘ Monks examining the 
Image of a Saint, Naples’ (768); ‘A Roman Caccia- 
tore’ (769); ‘Roman Children’ (771); ‘ Neatherd 
reposing’ (773); ‘Wine Carrier, Rome’ (774); 
‘Peasant Girls, Nice’ (778); ‘The Priest of St. 
Antonio blessing the Horses’ (779) ; ‘ Roman Sports- 
man’ (780); * Roman Pipers’ (781) ; ‘ Roman Goat- 
herd’ (782); and two life-sized studies exhibited at 
the Royal Academy—one entitled ‘A Patriarch’ 
(783)—the head of an old man, with lengthened 
beard, in a picturesque black and yellow costume ; 
the other called ‘Antonio’ (784)—a young man with 
black hair and moustache ; Vandykish in feeling. 
These last two were the finished works of the collec- 
tion. We have been obliged to content ourselves 
with such an enumeration as we could make in a 
small and crowded room, on a hot day ; and when a 
portion only of the property could be shown. 








ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Mr. G. Harvey in Quitting the Manse (540)—an 
incident of the Scottish Church secession in 1843— 
has essayed a large composition; in which, as far as 
the plan of the work is concerned, there is sound think- 
ing and good intention ; but so much to be objected to 
in respect of scale and want of proportion, as, despite 
of the presence of considerable character, to injure 
the whole. Added to this, the tints of the landscape 
have crept into the flesh, and given it “a green and 
sickly melancholy."——Tke Italian Goatherd, by W. 
Kennedy (556) —a landscape composition with 
figures—represents a sort of modern Actzon coming 
on a group of Nymphs luxuriating in the delights of 
the bath on the edge of a stream whose woody margin 
might have been expected to screen them from such 
intrusion, Ilad the painter sustained the interest in 
the figures which he has given to the landseape— 
had he taken the sylvan intruder as the key note of 
individuality in character and completion—given the 
female figures beauty of form and colour—he would 
have made a very telling picture. It is in the want 
of finish that its defect lies; and this is the more 
matter for surprise when we remember how admirably 
Mr. Kennedy has, o many occasions, treated matters 
for which his long education and practice have pecu- 
liarly fitted him. 

Inthe Octagon Room, The Duc de Sully bringing 


New Year's Gifts to Henri Quatre (620) is an able | 


composition by W. Carpenter, Jun. The painter 
has read his text well, and arranged his materials 
with considerable knowledge and mastery for pic- 
torial effect. The individualities of the principal per- 
sonages are well preserved—the drawing is in many 
parts firm. The style of painting is vigorous and 


decided; and the whole, as an essay on a large scale, 
is the best performance of one of our younger artists. 

Lannercost Abbey (103), by W. J. Blacklock— 
though green and a little hard—is yet effective and 
Sunset (108), by the same hand, is not so 


true, 
good. 

Mr. A. Vicker’s Banks of the Thames, near Bray 
(139), like a similarly sized picture exhibited by 
him at the British Institution this season, is modest 
and atmospheric. It is refreshing to see such tran- 
scripts of Nature, simple though they be. 

We only notice Reposing after the Ball (163), to 
remark in terms of censure on a degrading habit now 
gaining ground of attaching a title to a picture in a 
pun. Here, a boy fatigued after playing with a ball, 
and reclining on a table, is treated in all the obvious- 
ness of the commonplace, by Mr. W. H. Deverell. 
** Let the deed show,” is an ancient motto. This mode 
of entitling a picture is but a low subterfuge to 
attract attention;—sure to lead to a disappoint- 
ment and recoil on the painter. 

A portrait of The Marquis of Northampton, Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society (184), commenced by the 
late Thomas Phillips, R.A., has been ably finished by 
his son, Mr. H. W. Phillips. It is an excellent re- 
semblance.—Mr. J. T. Eglington’s Heath Scene, with 

Jattle (201) is excellent. The rain is well expressed, 
and the whole effect good. We should like to see 
the painter in a work of larger scale and more pre- 
tension.—A very elaborately finished and able piece 
of individuality is a portrait of Tie Rev.J, D. Simpson, 
M.A, (218), by Mr. S. Cole. 

Mr. Rood’s Children at a Stream (227) is a clever 
conceit.—On the Cad, Bicl:leigh Vale, Devonshire, by 
Mr. W. Williams (235), is a true representation of a 
scene which we have more than once looked upon 
because it was so well sung by Carrington. The 
painter has laboured in congenial mood.—d View 
off Holland (312), by Mr. J. Maule— breezy and 
good—is, however, hung too high to enable a correct 
estimate of its merits to be formed. An excellent 
group of three figures In the Brook (319), is the per- 
formance of Mr. C. Dukes—and very much better 
than the picture by the same artist on which we 
remarked last week. 

Mr. R. Jeffray has, in the treatment exhibited in 
his picture of Sappho and Phaon (335), shown a re- 
miniscence of the manner of Eastlake.—TZhe Lesson 
(375) is pleasingly done by Mr. C. Stonhouse. — 
Much of the ability exhibited in the grouping of 
Peter denying Christ (452), by Mr. H. Wheelwright, 
is detracted from by the prevalence of an earthy red 
tone,—-Great ability is shown in Mr, J. Middleton’s 








Field Burn (454).—Mr. J. D. Harding's Hauje 
from under the East Cliffs (489) is one of his _ 
sucecessful achievements in the new material 4 
which he has now seemingly devoted hime 
and for which he has renounced the aqueous éle 
ment. It has more of nature and less of cones, 
tionalism than have been usual with him.— The May. 
dalene (502), by Mr. Marshall Claxton—a study of 
a single figure—strikes us as a better result than his 
larger and more ambitious composition._M; J 
West has contributed, in 497, anexcellent resemblance 
of the Apostle of Temperance, Father Mathew, 
Mr. W. Simson’s only picture here, The Gop; 
Chaise (501), is a good study of a not very interesting 
incident in Kensington Gardens; and the choice of 
subject is to be regretted, because Mr. Simpson ig ay 
artist of great power, from whom more important 
things are to be expected.—Very like a portrait br 
one of the Florentine masters is that of 4 Gentlema 
(532), by T. R. Lassouquere. Though the subject 
is far from attractive, the painter's art has invested 
it with much interest.—There is some excellen: 
painting in Mr. G. E. Hering’s Gulf of Spezzia (557) 
—particularly in the sky. We have never geen 
Mr. T. S. Boys so successful in an oil picture before 
as in the Rue de la Tuile, Rouen. It is marked by 


| great sense of truth. 


Lord William Russeil’s Last Interview with his 
‘amily, the day before his Execution, 1683, by Mr, 
John Bridges (585), is a difficult subject out of 
which to make anything new; yet the artist has dis. 
played in it more sense of the pathetic, than mani. 
pulative excellence. This is, however, a leaning on 
the right side. The admirers of Mr. Wingfeld’s 
compositions will not be so well satisfied as usual with 
his Summer Recreation (598).—Good style is shown 
in an original-looking portrait of Dr. Snow (601), by 
Mr. T. J. Barker.—One of the best small church 
exteriors is that of St. Quen, Rouen, Normandy, by Mr, 
E. A. Goodall.—A very clever modest production is 
a Village School (609), by A. Provis.—An effective 
sunset in a View on the Coast, near Lyme Regis (611), 
is from the pencil of Mr. W. Havell. 
« Donna Josephina (612) has given Sefior Escazena 
a capital occasion to present us with a portrait of one 
of his Andalusian beauties. A very promising com- 
position is Elgiva (613), by Mr. J. E. Millais; who, 
if he study and be not led away by the mistaken 
encomiums of friends, may do well.—A highly conven- 
tional rendering characterizes Mr. Bright’s Remain 
of St. Benedict’s Abbey, on the Norfolk Marshes 
Thunder Storm clearing off (621). Dexterity and fiip- 
pancy of execution, pushed to the extreme—as seen 
in the handling of the clouds with the palette knife 
—are not the methods by which the most renowned 
of landscape painters have achieved their fame ; and 
Mr. Bright is capable of better things—Mr. (. 
Steedman’s Fish Girl (622) is a good study.—Mr. 
A. Montague’s Cottage near Windsor (623), is vo 
slight—and not worthy of the artist.—The Broken 
Sabot—a Scene in the Hautes Alpes, near Gap, (635), 
by M. A. du Buisson, is a vivid representation of the 
frightful danger to which the inmates of a diligence 
are exposed from the breaking of the shoe. The 
vehicle is seen at a sharp turn in the road about to 
topple over and roll down the precipice, if the hors, 
which is now down, and the remainder of the team 
do not exercise all their strength, and at the very i 
stant pull the axle round. The moment of suspen 
is shared by the spectator. The incident, as ¥e 
have shown, is well expressed—but the executions 
indifferent. A very capital little scene On the French 
Coast, by Mr. John Wilson (651), is not to be over 
looked—possessing, as it does, all his accustomel 
vigour and breadth. 4 Scene on the South Side f 
the Vale of Ecclesborne, near Hastings, Sussex (6%) 
by Mr. H. B. Willis, is well painted ; but the sty 
is too much impasted and coarse. Mr. P. Va 
Schendel has in his Dutch Market—with Effects 4 
Candlelight and Moonlight (657), indulged in another 
Schalcken-like version—to our taste not so gool# 
that exhibited by him lately at the British Institut 
Two pictures in the Miniature Room are placed® 
high that we can hardly discern their details: —T 
Vicar of Wakefield when prepared for Church m the 
first Sunday after the Loss of his Fortune (746), by 
Mr. A. Solomon—and May-Day Morning a Centar} 
Ago (940), by Mr. T. F. Marshall. As far # we 
can judge, they are elaborated compositions, tu 
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detail in the style of Mr. Frith.—A similar remark 
gs to elevation of position applies to the lunette- 
shaped performance of Mr. W. Maddox, Naomi, 
Ruth and Orpah (816); though, being a little nearer 
to the eye and with less of detail, we are enabled to 
speak of it as a work of much merit, which we should 
have been glad to have seen more closely. The name 
of the painter is new to us; but sufficient is seen to 
yarrant the assumption that he will soon make it 

nerally known. Bassanio commenting on the Cas- 
jets(365), by Mr. J. C. Hook, the Academy travelling 
sudent, is hardly such a subject as we should have 
expected from the painter of * Rizpah on the Battle 
Field’—the present picture having no reference to the 
peculiar nature of those studies or of the work which 
entitled him to his selection. 

A striking contrast is exhibited between two pic- 
tures that hang next to each other: Cattle fording a 
Stream, Scene in Cumberland, (1074), by Mr. E. Wil- 
liams, Sen.—a moonlight effect, and Windsor Forest 
(1075) by Mr. E. J. Cobbett—with an effect of sun- 
light. Both are very creditable productions, —A 
great deal of talent is shown in Charity (1180), by 
Mr. T. Brooks ;—and a good commencement of a 
career in 1182, by Mr. W. Gale. In Mr, W. Gilbert's 
Don Quixote at the Castle of the Duke (1183) we see 
the never-failing consequence of a system of isolated 
attention to any one individual portion of the art—a 
vant of cultivation and knowledge of the other consti- 
tuents. Mr. Gilbert’s name is, we believe, familiar 
asthe illustrator of weekly periodicals ; after whom 
are engraven those spirited wood-cuts which now 
frm a remarkable feature in Art as enlisting the 
popular sympathies of the day. The readiness of 
funey and facility of sketching which he possesses in 
aneminent degree are just fitted for the purposes of 
the hebdomadal design ; but must be condensed and 
combined with higher attributes to make a picture. 
The design which may be suggestive on wood requires 
higher treatment for a finished work; and it is a 
question whether this able draughtsman in_ his 
line would not do more justice to his peculiar and 
acknowledged powcrs by postponing his exhibition of 
pictures until he shall have accomplished himself in 
the several excellencies which are requirements of a 
vork like the present. 

The increase in size of the water-colour pictures on 
ory formerly coming under the denomination of 
ninlatures—a title now, from that circumstance, in- 
appropriate—has not brought with it an increase of 
excellence. The qualities of refinement, delicacy, 
and finish visible not only in the oil miniature of the 
time of Charles the First and the Commonwealth in 
Eagland, and of Louis Quaterze in France—but even 
util within the last few years to be seen on the walls 
ofthis Exhibition—are abandoned, from an ambitious 
iesite to produce water-colour portraits on a large 
wile; and this applies as well to productions on 
baper as to those on ivory. In proportion as these 
iter are extended in scale they lose in refine- 
ment; what they gain in size they lack in delicacy; 
—aind we doubt the wisdom of the attempt at such 
hemes of effects as were employed by Rembrandt, 
Vandyke, or Reynolds—those artists having con- 
sructed most of their larger portraits for appreciation 
lm great rooms and to be seen at great distances. 
Water-colour copies on a small scale we regard 
tut a8 transcripts—memoranda from larger works 
done to fulfil particular conditions—either made for 
the artist's convenience as objects of study where time 
ud space preclude his copying the picture of the 
we ofthe original,or when in the possession of the 
imateur, as a recollection of a large work with which 

8 obliged to content himself from hopelessness, 
however great may be his means, of possessing the 
mginal, The soundness of the judgment may then 
i doubted which attempts effects that, while they 
0 not realize in excellence what it is the avowed in- 
tention of their authors to rival, sacrifices the condition 
nd qualities for which miniatures have hitherto been 

guished—aiming, with one or two triumphant 
“ceptions, only at a satisfaction of the memory. 

_ 4son former occasions Sir William Ross's contri- 
Sationg are conspicuous in his own walk. They are 
den ished by fine drawing, fine taste, great truth 
~ olt—especially in the flesh—and a propriety 
effect which makes them exceptions to the remarks 
st made, _ There is no straining after particular 
fect_no violences of contrast, in form or colour. 





Everything is unobtrusive, quiet and probable; yet 
given with the spirit which is felt, but not obvious, 
in Nature. His art has a rare combination of delicacy 
with force, of rich colour and sobriety of taste—and 
a pencilling that is studiously subordinated to the 
general effect. He has, to use a hackneyed phrase, 
the ars celare artem. His largest study, that of Miss 
Burdett Coutts (830)—a whole-length of that lady rest- 
ing on the back of a chair—though wanting in the 
attractions of beauty, is an instance of the painter's 
mastery in the management of details. To make 
a picturesque combination out of an interior with 
furniture, &e. has taxed skill in arrangement; 
and the result is a proof of his power to do 
this. In Mrs. Dent (842) he has had to deal with 
beauty ; and the picture is a union of the ideal and 
the natural. Since the days of Lawrence we have 
scarcely looked on such an embodiment of feminine 
attraction. Mrs. Alfred Montgomery (795), Mrs. 
Manaton Pipon (834), Mrs. Leigh (857), Mrs. 
Robertson and Children (810), are all admirable por- 
traits. In the portrait of Richard Durant (774), 
Sir W. Ress exhibits equally his perception of manly 
vigour. The head is a chef-d’ceeuvre of modelling and 


tinting :—and so, of another kind and complexion, | 


is The Earl of Shaftesbury (833). As a whole, these 
contributions may challenge competition in their 
department with any age or school. 

Mr. Alfred Chalon’s single miniature the Portrait 
of Madame Acuna (820) is antithetical in style to all 
the foregoing—making the art in another way 
equally subordinate to the expression of the idea of 
a grandly formed figure. Though but a small 
portion only is seen, from its position, it is touched 
in with a mastery that possesses the spectators 
thoroughly of the character represented. Wanting 
the artificial aids of costume, this picture has a 
chasteness and simplicity with which the exuberance 
of the portrait-painter’s fancy too rarely permits him 
to rest contented. Mr. Newton’s portrait of Sir 
Henry Ellis (799) is a good-natured resemblance 
of the Head Librarian of our National Museum :—and 
Mr. F, Cruickshank’s Lieut.-Gen. Sir Howard Douglas 
(720) a manly representation of the warrior, given 
in an excellent picture. Mr. C. J. Basébe’s Mrs. 
Reginald Cocks (752) would not have lost in interest 
as a whole-length had it been diminished in scale. 

Mr. Thorburn has sent his full complement of eight 
—all as large or larger than usual—but not likely to 
be considered as advances on his works of previous 
years. In the laudable desire to be simple and chaste 
it is possible to merge into flatness and monotony : 
and it is the latter tendency more especially, based on 
a consideration of the tone of old oil pictures—the 
character of much of which is often dependent on 
accident or time, place or chemical change,—that 
we fear has made the painter’s eye lose sight of 
the freshness of Nature. The power of reading 
aright in such particulars argues a very nice judg- 
ment. We give the preference to Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Charlotte of Belgium (780) as a 
naive personification of girlish beauty; while it is less 
exceptionable in point of colour—having, in fact, 
that amount of cold colour and freshness which gives 
vivacity of effect, and is adapted to the character 
and age of the subject. In the group of Mrs. Fowler 
Broadwood and her Family (766), much pictorial 
science is shown ; and one of the children is exquisite 
in form. The Hon. Mrs. Maynard (775) is a much 
more agreeable picture than the Viscountess Pot- 
tinger (895)—as, indeed, she was a better subject. 
Mrs. Molin (821) is strong in the peculiarities of the 
artist’s style. His Royal Highness the Duke of Bra- 
bant is more interesting from its subject than its art. 
The Viscountess Maidstone (877) has been better 
represented here than in another version. The re- 
maining contribution of this artist (918), Lord Wil- 
liam Beresford, Captain of the 2nd Life Guards, ex- 
hibits all the worst points of the painter’s manner. 
It is in every respect one of his least successful efforts 
—and certainly not agreeable as a picture. 

Mr. Carrick’s rendering (785) of Lord Lyndhurst, 
evidences that the veteran lawyer shows the passage of 
years. There is much character in the picture. The 
same artist’s portrait of Philip Howard, the Member for 
Derby (856) is very near being a good resemblance : 
and is in that respect better than Mr, J. Hayter’s 
chalk-drawing of the architect Charles Barry, Esq. 
R.A, (866).—It would be impossible to particularize 


more among the miniatures without noticing almost 
all—seeing that there are so many of an average 
degree of merit.—We must be content, then, to pass 
on to the drawings. 

One of the most remarkable is that by Mr. Uwins 
of Cupid and Psyche, from the fable of Apuleius. 
It served asa cartoon or preparation for a picture 
which the artist painted for the Court. Mr. Mul- 
ready’s Sketch (996) in red chalk is masterly; 
showing his knowledge of the human form: —and 
his Portrait of a Child (1037) is full of beauty in the 
making out, and exhibits in every line the painter's 
study of form and acquaintance with structure. Mr. 
Jones's chiar-oscuro drawings, designs for Altar Pieces 
(951), Enigma (961), and a subject From Job (973), 
are additional proofs of the classical feeling of their 
author, and if carried out would have made highly 
interesting pictures. Mrs, Carpenter's study of the 
| Children of George Eyre, Esq. expresses infantine 
| forms with her accustomed skill. It is, however, to 

the drawing of portraiture by Mr. George Rich- 
mond that we must turn for delineation of character, 
excellence of drawing, and power of modelling and 
relief_though this year we cannot add improvement 
| in colour. The painter must not allow his neutral 
| tints to merge into blackness, Neil Malcolm, Esq. 
| (1016) is a fine manly presentment; and his wife 
| (1009) is as delicate as the former is vigorous. 
Lady Coltman (1027) is full of individual character 
and excellently modelled. The Daughters of Har- 
ford Ballersbey (1052) exhibit grace without affee- 
| tation.— Mrs. Gibbs (1002) is solemn and stately.— 
| The rest are marked by the decision of Mr. Rich- 
mond’s style. 

Mr. Bartholomew has a very beautiful study of 
Peeonies (1010). His drawings of such matters 
always afford pleasure because they appear to have 
cost him just such an outlay of time as enables him 
in a very expressive touch to give the peculiarities of 
the objects without fatiguing our optic sense.—Mrs. 
Murray, formerly Miss Heaphy, has contributed an 
interesting subject in a Portrait of His Majesty Otho 
the First, King of Greece (967). It bears a strong 
resemblance to his father, the poet-king, Leopold of 
Bavaria—though the figure is certainly too tall._— 
No. 1011 is an admirable study of an Italian head ; 
and a carrier pigeon, with a letter, denominated 
Launch of the Homeward-bound (1012), by Mr. Alfred 
Chalon, is refined and full of fancy. Mr. I. Tatham’s 
portrait of Ernst the Violinist (1030) has all the cha- 
racter and tristeness of the original—and is very like. 

We must direct attention to two beautiful mezzo- 
tinto prints by Mr. S. Cousins. One is the portrait 
of Miss Peel (1060)—the head of which for beauty 
of execution has rarely been surpassed. The other, 
Christ weeping over Jerusalem, afler the picture by 
C. L. Eastlake (1069), has realized all that it promised 
when in progress.—A third, and last, noticeable 
print is one from along picture painted by Landseer 
for the Marquis of Lansdowne, entitled Crossing the 
Bridge, and engraved by J. T. Willmore. Ile has 
done honour to himself and justice to the painter in 
a work which, as a specimen of the engraver’s art—a 
piece of mechanical skill, putting aside the superior 
considerations of judgment and science—is entitled 
to rank in its department with any; and, in its style, 
we know nothing foreign at the present time to com- 
pete with it. It shows Mr. Willmore to be a philo- 
sopher in his art. A few such examples would, in 
this time of their deficiency, do much for the cha- 
racter of line engravings. 





Sculpture. 

On returning to the Sculpture Gallery for a fresh 
glance at such works as demand particular attention, 
the eye is inevitably caught by one of those pieces of 
extravagance which—less often of late than some 
» few years ago—proclaim the worst tendencies of the 


English school. The desire for exaggerated and 
convulsive effect—that at once exalts the materiali- 
ties of Sculpture over its spiritualitiesas agents, and 
deals even with the former in defiance of all the 
established canons of which the latter have the su- 
preme guardianship—has seldom been more offen- 
sively exhibited than in Mr. A. Brown’s figure of 
Satan falling from Heaven (1334)— 
Him the Almighty power 
Hurled headlong flaming from th’ eternal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 





To bottomless perdition. 
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For a sculptural error like this the example of one of 
our greatest living sculptors is not blameless; and it 
may serve as another warning of the responsibilities 
of genius—whose sporting, in its own consciousness 
of power, on dangerous ground has the effect of be- 
guiling weaker spirits where ¢hey cannot tread with- 
out being lost. It was thus that Michael Angelo led 
his school to that gulf in modern Art, along whose 
edge he reared his own stupendous miracles. The 
innovations of master minds both serve as the temp- 
tation to less judicious rashness and are afterwards 
pointed to for its justification. The modern instance 
to which we have referred, however, cannot with any 
degree of fairness be pleaded to justify an amount of 
extravagance like this of Mr. Brown’s. The sculp- 
tor to whom we allude has frequently strained the 
canons of his art, but never defied them. He has 
sought to push its means to consequences which they 
are not capable of sustaining—butit is the principles 
of theart themselves with which he has so tampered 
—thus carrying the certain corrective along with him 
into the closest neighbourhood of abuse on which he 
hasventured. Mr. Brown has flung the principlesthem- 
selvesoverboard when he flung hisSatan from Heaven ; 
and wrought as if he had sought to make his work a 
new and indirect aflirmation of the acknowledged 
truths of his art by the very wildness of his direct con- 
tradiction. Satan, a huge figure—whose violence of 
attitude and action demanded, and have received, 
the expressions of powerful muscular developement 
and a certain shadowy grandeur—is in the act of 
rapid descent—illustrated in an art whose essential 
qualities and first canon are calmness and repose, 
The artist has, with a curiosa felicitas of misjudgment, 
so peculiarly chosen his ground as to be in direct and 
obvious contradiction—not only with his art, as we 
have said, but—with hisown talents. Themoresuccess- 
ful he may have been in conveying the first impression 
of headlong downward descent, the more instant is the 
following feeling of offence to the mind at the station- 
ary reality of the falling mass, Of very purpose, he has 
suggested the precise exemplification which brings 
most prominently out the impracticabilities of his 
art. Exactly that which, by the uniform recogni- 
tion of its professors, Sculpture cannot do, is that 
which he has here conjured it to do, The mere 
massiveness of the materials should have forbidden 
this use of them. There is cleverness of modelling 
in the figure; but, as we have said, the power of the 
artist’s spell summons the very idea which shatters 
the spell itself. The first momentary effect—but 
for a certain sense of material exaggeration — is 
good ; but that effect itself becomes a source of dis- 
appointment, and finally of pain, as we gaze. Sus- 
tained by nothing, the monster-spirit flounders for 
ever in the air; still in the same place—where, if 
the mere physical characters be well rendered, it is 
written on themselves that he could not stay a mo- 
ment. Each time that we return and find himn— 
where the artist has exhausted his ability expressly 
to show that he could not be—the thought of a 
miracle arises ; but then, this miracle is not in the 
artist's text—nor in his genius. It would be a relief 
to see anything by which the vast-limbed and un- 
spiritual spirit might hold. For our own ease, we 
would fling him a rock if we could. A cloud passing 
underneath him would give us comfort. The mag- 
nets that accounted for Mahomet’s suspension in his 
tomb would be an unspeakable blessing.—The only 
resource possible here, as in cases of nightmare, is to 
move—away ; and forget, if possible, Mr. Brown's 
falling ‘Satan.’ 

Mr. Crowley’s Drowned Youth (1343), though 
canonical sculpture strictly speaking, is another mis- 
take as to the aims and purposes of the art. Our 
memory is not sufficiently precise to inform us if 
this be the same work which the artist exhibited, 
under the title of Leander, at Westminster Hall in 
1845; but if not, it is one of similar kind—and it 
demands in either case a repetition of such criticism 
as we then offered. It is bold and daring in treat- 
ment—affects to give to a single figure the effect of 
a picture—but abdicates in favour of mere drawing 
all the higher qualities which inform sculpture with 
a living spirit. Works like thisare little better than 
conundrums of the art. No meanings are attempted 
beyond those which mechanical suggestions can 
reach. The figure of the drowned youth lies just as 
the waves may have cast it up—bent nearly into a 





semicircle—the limbs flung about in that uncom- 
posure which the sea has communicated to them, yet 
rapidly stiffening into the rigidity of death—and the 
wild hair seems heavy with its weight of water. Tosuch 
expression as can be conveyed by mere clever model- 
ling Mr. Crowley shows himself equal. The posture 
of every limb proclaims inevitably the tyranny of the 
tempest: but that deserves no higher name than 
statuary which deals with none of the animating 
expressions. The work is picturesque and ambitious 
—and arrests the eye on the score of curiosity ; but 
offers nothing afterwards to detain it. On the ana- 
tomical accuracy we would not undertake in so 
eccentric an exhibition to offer an opinion; but there 
is nothing here that offends the judgment beyond the 
evident attempt to be mechanically remarkable. 
Once more we will counsel Mr. Crowley, as we have 
already done, not to be content with mere ingenuities 
—to keep clear of extravagance in form, and look 
into the spiritualities of his art if he would bea 
sculptor. 

Mr. Papworth’s Virginia (1342) is a very similar 
subject very differently treated. She, too, (it is, as 
we have before said, the Virginia of Bernardin St. 
Pierre’s novel) isthe victim of the storm; but the taste 
of the sculptor has arranged the dead limbs into the 
decent composure which suits the solemnities of his 
art, and saved her beauty from the wreck of her life. 
Ready for interment “ in the church of the shaddock 
grove where she had delighted to repose, seated by 
the side of him she called her brother,” the first 
glimpse at the figure reveals the presence of death— 
though the mere technical expression of the stiffened 
limband rigid feature has not been relied on to tellthat 
story. It is a sentimental revelation from the entire 
work. Nay, so much freedom—poetical licence we 
will call it—has been used with the dead forms as to 
gain out of their round and curved outlines great 
variety—which yet takes nothing from the mournful 
meaning of the whole and throws no doubt in the way 
of its true interpretation. The work is highly credit- 
able to Mr. Papworth’s chisel. 

We have had so much to say in favour of Mr. 
Marshall's ‘Sabrina’, and expect so much from this 
artist, that we have the less reluctance in dissenting 
from those who see a work of equal merit in his 
Eurydice (1316)— 

She, luckless wandering, or by fate misled, 

Chanced on a lurking viper’s crest to tread ; 

The vengeful beast, inflamed with fury, starts, 

And through her heel his dreadful venom darts. 

Thus was she snatched untimely to the tomb, 

Her growing years cut short and springing bloom, 
The moment chosen by the sculptor is that which 
should combine in the expression of the victim the 
sudden pain of the wound and horror at its cause. 
This double agony we find neither in the figure nor 
the face. The posture of Eurydice in the act of 
receiving her death pang is, in the first instance, we 
think, ill chosen, both as a matter of taste and in- 
terpretation ; and her action suggests to our appre- 
hension none of the fearful meanings of that mo- 
ment of suffering. But for the verses in the Catalogue 
and the visible viper in the sculpture, Eurydice 
might as well have some other name: and, indeed, 
without the aid of the former the latter does not 
altogether succeed in telling its story—for the lady, 
though certainly looking back on the reptile which 
has stung her, might be supposed to be doing so 
rather with a view to Natural History inquiries than 
in the agony of a present suffering and the horror of 
a coming doom. 

As our present notice may be said to have got 
principaily amongst the Curiosities of Sculpture, we 
must assign a distinguished place in the category to 
Mr. Bozzoni’s illustration (1318) of a passage from 
the AEneid. Save for the following lines, the work 
is without a title: — 

** Accept, great goddess of the woods,” he said, 

**Sent by her sire, this dedicated maid : 

Through air she flies a suppliant to thy shrine, 

And the first weapons that she knows are thine.” 

He said, and with full force the spear he threw :— 

Above the sounding waves Camilla flew. 
The father of Camilla, in fact, has tied his very 
peculiar looking infant to the end of his spear; and is 
swinging her there, “to get way on her,” as it were, 
for her dedicatory flight. It is not without difficulty 
that we resign the first impression made by the work, 
that the authorhasdesigned burlesque,—and intended 
to perpetrate a very bad sculpture pun by offering his 
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work as an illustration of “throwing the lase-Q 1" 
But, seriously—if the sculptor meant to be serious_it 
is incredible how any man having the instincts of 
Art could have selected so unpromising a subject or 
rendered it by so uncouth a performance, Tn the 
most skilful hands it could scarcely haye eseai 
the ludicrous; but with the forms here given it nears 
thegrotesque. The novelty ofrockinga baby on aspear’y 
point, and the unfathomable earnestness of the War- 
rior engaged in doing so, are of the very elements out 
of which men work for caricat ure—only wantip, 
some familiar moral to give point to the combinatiog 
Mr. Bozzoni mistakes all the meanings and aims of 
his art. Such a theme, offering no possible material 
of grace or dignity to sculpture, would never haye 
been chosen in any day ; but to the reasons which 
would have warned the classical sculptor off such 
ground are now to be added the reasons which 
should keep the modern artist off classical ground 
altogether :—and these combined make out a strong 
case against Mr. Bozzoni in the present Exhibition. 
room of the Royal Academy. 












PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPERIMENTS, 

[We give the following—which is the ee. 7 
a further letter that we have received on this subject from 
M. Claudet: and having done so, the rival experimentalists 
must be left to establish their claims by their several 
works rather than through the medium of our columns. 

Mr. Kilburn has discovered no new agent in Pho- 
tography; he has merely lately made an experiment 
which has been tried before him, several years ago, 
by many photographers. The light of a dip candle, 
of a lamp, of a tar or gas burner,—the light produced 
by the combustion of any other substance,—have all 
been known from the commencement of photography 
to have a photogenic property quite similar to that 
produced by the light of the sun, but varying only in 
intensity. Seven years ago [see Phil. Mag, Sept. 
1840.] Prof. Draper found that various artificial lights 
had the property of affecting the iodized Daguerréo- 
type plate, although it was nearly 100 times less 
sensitive than the iodobromized plate we now use in 
the Daguerréotype process. Mr. Goddard in 1841, 
during repeated lectures at the Polytechnic Institu. 
tion, and once at the London Institution, obtained 
the image of busts and other objects by the gas light 
and oxy-hydrogen light. During the last few years of 
the existence of the Adelaide Gallery, my assistant has, 
in public lectures given every week at this Institution, 
produced similar effects in illustration of the process, 
Mr. Robert Hunt has also performed the same ex- 
periment before the audience of several scientific 
institutions. In the year 1841, I have myself taken 
portraits from Nature by the oxy-hydrogen light; and 
the specimens, particularly my own portrait, which I 
have preserved as a curiosity, have been exhibited at 
the Royal Institution and several others. ‘Two yeas 
ago I obtained impressions by the light of the moon, 
and even by the light of the stars. The specimens 
have been exhibited at the Soirée of the Marquis of 
Northampton, at the Royal Institution; and am 
account has been given of these experiments in the 
Atheneum and several other papers. About the 
same time I produced the image of an alabaster bust 
by the light of a dip candle,—also by the light of an 
argand lamp; the specimen of which has been shown 
to Prof. Faraday and several other scientific person 
Besides all photographers know so well that the light 
even of a dip candle has a photogenic effect upoa 
their plates, that they avoid with the greatest care 





























exposing them to that light during the different psppeara 
stages of the process. Mr, Kilburn, therefore, has ge mait 


found nothing new;—and as the portrait of Mr. Lyell BP sthing 





which he has taken is only the copy of a lithographie os the 
print, and not from Mr, Lyell himself, his experimett i - it sl 
will surprise no photographer, and lead to no new BP'<™mmen 
discovery. A. Ciavpet. BR S2tue or 
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Fine Art Gossir.—A correspondent suggestst0 the 
Committeefor the Restoration of St. John’s Gate the 
propriety of having a box affixed to someconspicucts 
part of the edifice, labelled “Subscriptions for the 
Restoration:” and is of opinion that “ there are mat} 
persons who would thus silently contribute for the put 
















° . . ove} 
pose, who would like neither the trouble nor parade Ot 1 
taking it to the appointed place forreceiving veg - 
tions.” We give the hint, as he requests—~ pict 






without any opinion, for ourselves, of its value, W¢ 
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settee rstoration so imperative a matter as to justify the the Royal Academy —is now on view at Messrs. 
- subject rgort to this eleemosynary form of subscription. | Colnaghi’s in Pall Mall East, previously to its being 
. oo the «Remember the poor gate! _ Seems to us no more | engraved, ’ Y ; 

ve eaeg verful formula of adjuration than the appeals | Mr. John Burnett’s promised treatise on the 
a ped hich the committee have from time to time made | character and beauty of the human countenance, 
en it nears eu 





i» the professional and dile(tanti patrons of ancient 
nomuments. If the old gate cannot owe its resto- 
vation to Taste, we think it has small hope from 


“ exemplified in the heads of the various races of the 
civilized world,” will, we hear, shortly make its 
appearance, enriched with numerous graphic illus- 






onaspear's 
of the war. 


e 2 

oe ou Charity :—and we cannot see that there is any such | trations. 

Poors + parade” in sending a subscription for the purpose The following gentlemen probationers wereadmitted 
, 


gseven the most modest man need shrink from. We 
4 not feel that a contribution to the restoration 
St, John’s Gate comes properly within the cate- 
wry of those good deeds which men have any reason 
»» do by stealth or blush for the fame of. We re- 
commend our correspondent to put a handsome sum 
ina box of his own—or any other kind of package— 
and send it boldly to the committee—taking the 


as students of the Royal Academy on the 26th of 
April last:—W. E. Pozzi, H. White, W. Hay, C. 
J. Browne, R. W. Margesson, H. H. Armstead, 
E. R. White, H. Darvall, T. J. J. Wyatt, J. Palmer, 
J. Barrett, W. Ruddell, A. Munro, E. J. Physick, 
J. Lawler, J. Kirk, T. Hayes, G. Aitchison, C. 
Eldred, J. G. Gregory, E. J. N. Stevens, J. Burrell, 
W. Reynolds, R. Hutchinson, V. W. Arnold, C. Po- 
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Exhibition, pounce of the notoriety. We venture to say that he | land, and T. G. Kimpton, The following obtained 
yl do a useful thing —and not be at all a marked | permission to study from the life :—J. L. Solomon, N. 
nan in consequence. E. Green, C. Collins, W. F. D’Almaine, L. Wyon, 

Another correspondent who writes to us on the W. H. Hunt, and W. Jackson. — Having been in- 
May U1. [abiect of the monster statue by which Hyde Park , formed that the above information will be welcome 


to many of our readers, we will endeavour from time 
to time to supply it. 


1—portion of 


‘omer isinfested—to express his indignant apprehen- 
« Comer 1s ig 
subject from 


dons at the removal of a considerable portion of the 


oe eee saffllding—is more than commonly demonstrative The unfortunate competition for a prize picture of 
columns.] on the accumulated claims of the whole combina- ‘The Baptism of Christ in the River Jordan’ is not yet 
ent in Pho. im to the denunciation of taste — and earnestly brought to an end. With their 1,000/. in their hand, 
experiment (fatats us to help him in getting the group down Messrs. Bell and Roe seem unable to get out of their 

years ago, jginm its “ bad eminence.” “ Why, sir,” he says, “in | entanglement. How they would have managed if 
dip candle, fay humble opinion, this statue has really not one they had succeeded in summoning all Europe into 
ht produced frieeming quality. First, there is its enormous dis- their Art-lists, as they proposed, they may now con- 
e,—have all Mpnportion to the Arch (to say nothing of the pro- | jecture. “The romantic offerers ot the prize,” 
yhotography ety of placing it on an arch at all)—then, the dis- | Says a daily contemporary, “are perfectly willing to 


pay the money, but the competing artists have 
thrown certain and unforeseen obstacles in their way. 
The difficulty is in part occasioned by the terms of 


ilar to that 
ying only in 
Mag, Sept. 


pyportion between the height of the Duke's figure 
ud the size of the horse—then, the same may be said 
mith regard to the parts of the horse itself; the fore- 





tificial lights quarters appearing to belong toa smaller horse than , the advertisement, by which it was agreed that ‘The 
Daguerréo- the hind quarters—then, there is the disproportion | Competing artists (being so far their own judges) shall, 
) times leas Mlxtween the length of the horse, head and neck, the | by successive eliminations, reduce the number of paint- 
> now use in fvkward manner in which the head is attached to the | Ings to five, out of which we (Messrs. Bell and Roe) 





will select the one to which the prize shall be awarded.’ 


rd in 184] : : 
: This reduction of the number to five has led to a 


hnic Institue 


utter, and the nose being more like a snout—and 
tien, there is the position of the right hip (perhaps 


on, obtained te greatest display of want of knowledge in the | kind of cabal, to the consequent exclusion of Mr. 
the gas light rhole statue); which is in an impossible position. F isk from the number of five, and (as it is said in 
few years of luen, if we cast the eye over the surface of the | professional circles) to something a good deal worse. 
assistant has, gose’s body, what a knotty, hard, rigid surface is | The terms require that the money must be paid 
s Institution, presented to our view! How untrue to Nature! before the close of the exhibition.” 


How unlike the beautiful undulating soft surface of 
te natural horse’s body! What do all these marks 
nen? What state is the animal intended to be in, 
rth its muscles thus represented half tense half re- 
‘ued while he is standing still? Where is there any 
uuural feeling for the elevated, the true, and the 
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The daily papers announce the death of Mr. 
Henry Meyer, the portrait painter and engraver, in 
the 65th year of his age.—The Paris journals men- 
tion the death, at Saint Ld, after a long and painful 
illness, of the eminent French miniature painter, M. 
Saint. 











exhibited at JM™ple, to be found? Faulty in all its particulars,” he At Berlin, the veteran sculptor, M. de Schadow— 
Two years Us, “ perhaps its out-ensemble is still more condem- | who, as our readers know, is Director of the Royal 
of the moon, #/ory—for a more unmeaning, commonplace unele- | Academy of Fine Arts in that capital—has been 






tuted work I never saw.”—Our correspondent must 
‘now that we have not needed this energetic remon- 
stance of his to engage our own on the subject of the 
accountable delay which has taken place in the 
moval of this group—and looks really like a trifling 
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receiving public honours on the occasion of the 88th 
anniversary of his birthday. 

The Cambridge Advertiser gives some account of 
the further improvements projected in Ely Cathedral 
by the Dean and Chapter. One of these is to throw 
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fad taste should not be redeemed until we had fully | 
\woned it in the eyes of the foreigners who crowd | 
London at this season of the year. Impressions of 
te Monstrosity have heen taken off for recollection 
fall the art-capitals of Europe previously to its 
“sippearance, A mystery attends all our doings in 


Kilkenny, Hotham, Barnett, and Northwold, and 
that of Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester; and bringing 
into view the magnificent series of monuments, as 
well as the beautiful monumental chapels of Bishops 
Alcock and West. Another and a more extensive 
and expensive plan is to extend the restorations to 















herefore, has Ye maiters which is beyond the popular fathoming. | the great lantern; and complete the corona of turrets 
of Mr. Lyell HP othing would seem easier than to have taken | and pinnacles of the exterior octagon as originally 






om the work when it was once determined that 
“wit should come; but all the resources of a 
*ermment like ours appear unequal to the lowering 
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designed. The former of these improvements would 
cost, says the paper in question, at least 8,0007— 
while the latter would require a much larger sum, 














Cxavpet. fF tue or the rearing a column.—As we said last | An effort is being made to raise the required amount 

X, however, we cannot but have a final faith in the | by an appeal to the lovers of ecclesiastical architee- 
uggeststo the muse of Lord Morpeth given in the face of the | ture and those who are connected with the Cathe- 
nn’s Gate the #/™tty_and the permanent trifling with which is | dral by local and other associations. The lesser im- 
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provement mentioned would have the effect of leaving 
nearly unbroken the entire view of the Cathedral 








vere are mans "ate letter from the noble lord to the same effect, | from its western to its eastern end. A subscription 
te for the puri Matter, we believe, may be left in the hands of the | has already been commenced, headed by the Lord 
nor parade d@>"emment__with only the remark that “ “twere well | Bishop of Ely for 500/., followed by the Dean and 
ving subscripP Fete done quickly.” Chapter for 1,000/. There are many other hand- 








equests,—al 


eee We picture by Edwin Landseer of the Honourable | some sums subscribed,—from the Dean, the Canons, 
ts value, 





Charles Ponsonby, third son of Lord de Mauley, | the Duke of Bedford, and others—amounting alto- 


gether to upwards of 3,0002. 

Four new colossal allegorical statues have been 
recently erected at the corners of the Pont du 
Carrousel, in completion of the improvements which 
that bridge has been undergoing. They represent 
severally the City of Paris, the Seine, Industry, and 
The Arts—the two former on the side of the Quai 
Voltaire and the latter in front of the gallery of the 
Louvre. 

The discourse delivered by the Viscount Heéri- 
court de Thury over the tomb of the Count de 
Clarac in January last has come into our hands; 
and from it we may furnish, in addition to our former 
notice of his loss, an enumeration of the latter's titles 
to regret among archeologists, cultivators of natural 
history,and the friendsgenerally ofthe sciences and arts. 
The Count de Clarac’s early years were spent in arms 
amid the wars that arose out of the first French Re- 
volution; and his earliest scientific mission followed 
the disbanding of the army of Condé, when the am- 
nesty of the First Consul had opened a door back for 
him into his country. On the recommendation of 
Denon, he was sent to Naples to stimulate and direct 
the excavations at Herculaneum and Pompeii; and 
there made important and interesting discoveries. In 
1815, he set out on his search of the two Americas 
for their antiquities, then beginning to be spoken of; 
and concluded his long and learned wanderings by 
an examination of the archzxologically virgin forests 
of Brazil—trom whence he brought rich portfolios 
of drawings of great value for their botanical and 
natural-history details. On his return, in 1818, the 
Count was made Conservator of the Museum ot 
Antiquities in the Louvre,—an appointment which 
he lost no time in justifying by the work that he 
undertook for the classification and description of 
that great collection. Among his most important 
works, are the following: his continuation of Vis- 
conti’s Description of the Museum in question ; his 
many and learned dissertations on antique statues ; 
those in particular on the statue known as the Orator 
—on the Germanicus, or some Roman personage in 
the character of Mercury—and on the Venus of 
Milo; his description of the most remarkable works 
of French sculpture and statuary of the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, seventeenth,and eighteenth centuries, in the 
Gallery of Angouléme and Museum of the Louvre; 
his great undertaking, ‘The Museum of Antique and 
Modern Sculpture,’ or description of all that the 
Louvre and Tuileries contain most valuable in the 
form of statues, busts, bas-relief, altars, vases, 
columns, inscriptions, &c., and more than three 
thousand ancient statues of the principal museums of 
Europe, —with an Egyptian, Greek, and Roman 
Iconography. In the course of his voyages, he had 
collected a crowd of specimens of the most minute 
antiquity from the various countries which he had 
explored,—and formed a remarkable assemblage to 
which the archeologists and artists of Europe had 
asy access, and which is now deposited in the 
Museum of Toulouse. 





- MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Grand Morning Performance, 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—On 
FRIDAY, June 18th, when will be performed Rossini's ‘ STABAT 
MATER,’ on which occasion Madame Grisi, Madame Persiani, Sig- 
nora Corbari, and Mdile. Alboni, Signor Mario, Signor Salvi, Signor 
Tamburini, Signor Ronconi, Signor Tagliafico, and Signor Marini, 


will sing. 
A MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT. 

In the course of the Morning, Rossini’s ‘La Carita’ by the whole 
strength of the Company. Beethoven's Grand Battle Sinfonia will 
be performed by the Orchestra, with two additional Military Bands, 
under the direction of M. Costa. Prices of Admission—Pit and First 
Amphitheatre Tickets, 7s.; Pit Stalls, 15s.; First Amphitheatre Stalls, 
10s. 6¢.; Second Amphitheatre Stalls, 5s.; Grand Tier Boxes, 4/. 4s.; 
Pit and First Tier Boxes, 3/. 13s. 6d.; Second Tier Boxes, 2/. 12s. 6¢.; 
Third Tier Boxes, 2/. 2s.; Fourth Tier Boxes, 1/. 11s. 6¢.; Second 
Amphitheatre Tickets, 3s, 6d. ; GalleryTickets, 2s. 6¢. Tickets, Stalls, 
and Boxes, at Cramer, Beale & Co.’s, 201, Kegent-street, and at the 
Box Office, Bow-street. shoe 


MUSICAL UNION.—JOACHIM’S FIRST PERFORMANCE 
at this Society,on TUESDAY, June 8, at Half-past Three o’clock.— 
Quartett, No. 66, in G, Haydn; Quartett, No, 3, Op. 44, in p, Mendels- 
sohn; Grand Sonata, dedicated to Kreutzer, Violin and Pianoforte, 
Beethoven. Executants—Joachim, Deloffre, Hill, and Rousselot; 
Pianoforte, Herr Schulhoff. Single Admissions, 10s. 6d. each, to be 
had on application to the Director, at Cramer, Beale & Co.'s, and 
Oliivier’s, Musicsellers. J. ELLA, Director. 





Ancient Concerts.—Our gossip this week runs 
on musical curiosities and burlesques—the Fifth 
Ancient Concert furnishes its quota of the latter— 
thanks to Lord Howe and Sir H. R. Bishop, some 
of whose proceedings were calculated to disturb 
classical and orderly taste, as thoroughly as Horace 
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Walpole’s sweet peas in his hair mystified the Fools 
of Quality he loved to laugh at. Did they, like him, 
mean a joke? In such case, the pleasantry was 
incompletely carried through. Madame Dorus-Gras 
is an admirable French concert singer ; but why was 
she to sing ‘ With verdure clad,’ and not Miss 8. No- 
vello some old scene by Rameau? Herr Staudig] is 
a noble basso; but, if dislocation was the order of the 
night—since the contralto song from ‘ Theodora’ was 
allotted to him, Madame Caradori Allan has a right 
to take it in dudgeon that she was not promoted to 
some of Osmyn’s bass comedy from ‘II Seraglio.’ And, 
to make matters consistent, Sir Henry ought to have 
conducted in a sacque! ‘This is not sareasm for the 
sake of a smart paragraph; but because we cannot 
too pungently illustrate with ridicule the folly of 
measures like the above in the musical establishment 
which, above all others, can afford to dispense with 
bones, banjos, or more mitigated devices ad cap- 
tandum like those adverted to. Then, the madrigals 
by Marenzio, Di Lasso and Benet were coarsely given: 
how different from the performance of the same 
works at the Vocal Society! The Concerto by Ge- 
miniani, played by Mr. Blagrove, was so badly accom- 
panied as to lose all clearness and contrast (and the 
music of Geminiani’s period has none of the latter to 
spare)—the dainty Air from ‘Jean de Paris,’ deli- 
ciously executed by Madame Dorus-Gras, was denied 
thesupport of achorus—and Herr Pischek’sadmirable 
and expressive delivery of thescene betwixt Orestesand 
the Furies, from ‘Iphigénie en Tauride,’ was nullified 
by the s/atternliness of the latter, whose “snakes were 
all uncurled” for the nonce. There is no need, we 
repeat, to measure our plirases; nor to mitigate the 
severe truth with regard to performances so artistically 
worthless—which, withal, have such royal means 
of becoming the reverse—as these Ancient Concerts. 


Exerer Hatu.—We but represent the feeling of 
a numerous audience in expressing our contentment 
with the performance of Ilandel’s‘Alexander’s Feast’ 
and Mendelssohn's ‘ First Walpurgis Night,’ on Mon- 
day evening. The choruses were sung by the pupils 
of Mr. Hullah’s Upper Schools—conducted, for the 
first time this year, by Mr. Hullah. This, too, was 
their first entire performance with full orchestra 
(Mr. Willy’s concert-band having been augmented 
for the occasion) :—and by it they were fairly brought 
into comparison with the most renowned bodies of 
choralists at provincial festivals, society meetings, &c. 
They bring out of the trial the character of the best 
English chorus we ever heard. More volume of voice 
might have been desired in certain places; but it must 
be repeated, that a company of private individuals 
desiring to learn to sing, and of professional persons 
who are directed to vocal efforts by natural gifts, 
demand different standards of judgment;* and any 
deficiency in amplitude of tone is made up for by 
the truth, delicacy and force of Mr. Hullah’s pupils ; 
—by their neatness of articulation and their finish of 
style. Dr. Mendelssohn’s Cantata is a trying work : 
owing to the rapidity of many of the movements, and 
the awkwardness of the English words: which, where 
the original was to be closely followed, could hardly, 
perhaps, have been avoided. Nor let it be forgotten 
that but insufficient orchestral rehearsal was possible, 
as matters stand; and that the florid figures and 
accompaniments of the new school are apt to puzzle 
as much as tosupport those whose chief studies have 
been made without instrumental companionship. 
In the great “ Walpurgis chorus,” for instance, 
though there was no inaccuracy, nor wavering,—the 
chorus seemed to be made shy by one or other of the 
above causes. ‘T'wo more performances would treble 
its effect, by increasing the confidence of the singers. 
So much for the principal feature of the meeting. 
Mr. Willy’s concert-band meets another wish of ours, 
the progressive and entire fulfilment of which we 
trust will be hindered by no mischance :—while Mr. 
Hullah’s conducting (he, too, appearing under some- 
what new circumstances—namely, as heading an 
orchestra) was so good as to warrant our looking for 
our English conductor in him. Lastly, it was a 
pleasure to hear Miss Birch singing so well as in 





* It is only fair to observe, that the position of a chorus 
mainly influences its effects ;--and that the arrangement of 
Exeter Hall on the occasion of these performances—rendered 
inevitable by certain proceedings on the part of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society—is neither favourable to concentration 
nor to power. 





the ‘Alexander's Feast.’ In the soprano music of that 
cantata, power, compass and brilliancy are required. 
These she always possesses; and on Monday displayed, 
in addition, a good taste, a pure intonation, and a 
clear articulation which are not “ constant qualities” 
with her. The other singers were Miss Duval—who 
is steadily and meritedly rising into occupation 
Mr. Manvers and Mr. Phillips. 

Those who have followed us in our endeavours to 
recommend and encourage that which events have 
proved to be a sound system of vocal instruction will 
understand why, for once, we have reversed the 
natural order of topics,—have spoken first of the 
execution, and given Ilullah precedence of Handel. 
* Alexander's Feast’ is hardly to be discussed in a 
paragraph. Howcould wedwell upon the intentionand 
poetical comprehension of his poet which has presided 
over the Musician’s labours—instancing the choruses 
* Bacchus, ever fair and young; the air and chorus 
* He sung Darius;’ the picturesque setting of ‘ Break 
his bands of sleep,’ (which yet is essentially little 
more than the hackneyed stage battle fanfare and 
rub-a-dub of the drum turned to account) and calling 
attention to what seems to us a partial reading of 
the spirited passage * Thais led the way,’ in which 
Handel saw the voluptuous Helen rather than the 
fires of Troy by her enkindled! How could we once 
again descant on the Master’s wondrous variety in 
form and colour—to be proved if we but think of 
‘ Acis and Galatea’ in conjunction with this other 
secular work, or if together with its songs we re- 
collect those of ‘Semele.’ Then it would be not 
unprofitable to anatomize such a piece of con- 
struction as*The Many rend the skies;* where what 
sounds at first a stiff and angular phrase (on the 
words “but music won the cause”) gains roundness 
and solidity by reiteration.| We could point 
out—no blind worshippers !—what seems almost the 
one only dry fugue by Handel which we recollect: the 
last chorus but one—where the Augustan turn of the 
lines 

"The sweet enthusiast from her sacred store, &c. 

(not forgetting “ Nature's mother wit’) seems to have 
lain like an incubus on Handel's fancy, —usually 
genial, even when he chose to write alla capella. 
Mozart's handling of the work, moreover, in the 
wind parts which he added to the score, would furnish 
matter for discourse ;—especially since the silence of 
the organ left the ear free to discern and separate 
old from new ina manner rarely permitted to us 
(this organ-silence, by the way, rendering a double 
neatness in the vocalists indispensable). But we can 
merely touch these points; leaving the treatment of 
them to persons more happily gifted with “ retired 
leisure.’ Enough to say, that the hearing of ‘ Alex- 
ander’s Feast’ was a treat of great interest,—as such 
to be gratefully recorded. 

Some little time, we apprehend, may elapse ere 
the ‘ First Walpurgis Night’ is properly relished by 
a mixed English audience. The contrast, descriptive 
vigour and freshness of the music compel musical 
attention: but the sympathies of Exeter-Hall-goers 
are distanced by the subject. To look at the worship 
of the Pagans in an esthetic or philosophical point 
of view (more especially when the Christians are the 
antagonistic party) is naturally beyond the power of 
those whose ideas of devotion are exclusively con- 
nected with church-going, and who are only beginning 
to emerge from that confusion of ideas in which the 
Oratorio has been countenanced by many worthy and 
scrupulous persons from some vague notion that it is 
an act of worship. Few, too, of those who listen to the 
Overture have come to consider it as a piece of de- 
scriptive music, in which “ Winter's rage” gradually 
melts away before the delicious breathings of Spring. 
When this is recognized, the favourite passages will 
be listened for with a pleasure akin to that which 
waits on Beethoven’s Pastorale, or on the faéry ‘‘ harp, 
pipe, and symphony” in the ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ music. Mendelssohn’s peculiar fancy of 
continuity, too, is in one respect unfavourable to the 
enthusiasm of strangers. ‘The audience, enchanted 
with the suppressed chorus ‘ Disperse,’ narrowly 
missed gratifying itself with an encore, from uncertainty 
as to the point at which the movement closes. 
With each new hearing, however, the Cantata will 





+ A like example, which never fails to win upon us as the 
Chorus goes on, occurs to us in the ‘ Funeral Anthem’ on 
the words ‘ lI¢ delivered the poor that cried,’ 





. . , a 
rise in everyone’s good graces, whether heard befo; 
or after a work of Handel’s.—We take leaye of the 
performances of Mr. Hullah’s Upper Schools for this 
season, with an assurance that they have been peel, 
able in that most permanent of all gains,—increasp 
of good repute. It has not fallen to our lot to Teport 
upon a series of concerts in every respect more 
praiseworthy. 


Concerts OF THE WEEK.— Among the recent 
pianists with whom we have made acquaintance, none 
has pleased us so much as M. Schulhoff. First be 
cause he is merciful, and does not oppress us_de. 
stroying the while his piano—by extravagant noise 
Secondly, his tone is clear and ¢elling and his touch 
elastic, without poverty or frivolity. Thirdly, he hasg 
certain fanciful way with him—not rivaling, in troth 
thefantasy of Chopir,—but, nevertheless, engaging the 
ear. Lastly, what he plays, though not meriting the 
“style and title” of high composition, isa relieffrom the 
second-hand transcriptions of operatic finales and fap. 
tasias on opera airs with which we have been too indis 
criminately deluged. So faras asingle hearing justifies 
classification, we are disposed to place M. Schulhof 
very near—if not precisely beside—M. Dohler among 
the pianists. There were other attractions at }f, 
Schulhoff’s concert beside his own. The Helme. 
bergers played excellently; and the Misses Williany 
and the Misses Pyne once again reminded us hoy 
pleasant is the duett-singing of sisters, and how rich 
is England in limpid, tuneful female voices, We 
also heard Mdlle. Vera, for the first time this summer, 
singing with increase of confidence, and, as formerly, 
like an accomplished artiste. = 

Monday was a heavy day for the strongest ani 
youngest critic,—including a Matinée by M.Willmers 
—a Soirée by Malle. Forestier —and, besides the 
grand performance at Exeter Hall, which we have 
fully reported, a Beethoven Quartett meeting. Yet 
foreigners are impertinent enough to talk of England 
asa Fool’s Paradise of bad music! Some of the 
new arrivals are beginning, we suspect, to “ realize,” 
as the Americans say, the contrary ;—from personal 
experience, to discover that London air may, or may 
not, be favourable to pretension,—that though the 
quality public may be amused by the Ethiopian Sere- 
naders,—the qualified public understands and follows 
Mendelssohn. 

On Monday evening, too, the Amateur Society 
gave a public concert for the benefit of the Irish 
Relief Fund, in the Opera Concert-reom. Thus pre- 
senting itself, we may remark, withont invasion of pr 
vacy, that the name ought hardly to be borne by a 
body of instrumentalists the leading players of 
which are professional. We are glad, with all ou 
hearts, to observe any indications of co-operation, 
submission to discipline, assembling for the purpose 
of performing good music, &e. Kc. among our dilet- 
tanti; but we are constrained to observe, that to 
make a show rather than to make progress is tie 
object of the Society in question,—if we are to judge 
from appearances. 





Oratorio at Leeps. — We announced some 
weeks since that the performance of Mr, Jackson's 
Oratorio, ‘The Deliverance of Isracl,’ was to take 
place on Whit-Tuesday. A correspondent has sett 
us the following account of the meeting: whicl 
is of too great musical interest to be withheld from 
our columns, even in their present crowded state— 

“The Oratorio, ‘The Deliverance of Israel, by 
William Jackson, of Masham, was performed for the 
first time in the Music Hall, Leeds, on Tuesday week. 
The orchestra was composed mainly of Yorkshire 
performers; aided by Mr. J. A. Novello, of the 
London concerts. The result justified the favourable 
notices of the work given in the Atheneum [see ay 
Nos. 895 and 928]; and it will have the good effect 
of enabling the author to correct his composition = 
some parts, and to prune it of its occasional a 
dancies. Among the pieces most admired were, the 
opening chorus, ‘Oh, God of Jacob,’ without ay 
orchestral accompaniment, which was very finely a 
—as were the choruses throughout—the chorus whit 
concludes the second part, ‘Oh God! how terribleat 
thou!’—the aria, ‘Now dim the stars,’ sung by 
L. Peace—and Mrs. Sunderland’s two airs, ‘Nome 
on Jordan’s banks we stray,’ and, ‘Shall we thee ag: 
behold?’ The massive triumphal chorus which co 
cludes the oratorio was given with great poweh® 
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“so the enthusiasm of the audience,—which had 
rer flagged throughout the evening—to the highest 
~ ‘The chaste and elegant style in which Mr, 
Xorello sang the parts allotted to him contributed 
uch to the success of the performance. As a whole 
, gas highly creditable to Mr. Jackson, whose 
ipportunities of musical culture have been of the 
ost limited kind; and to the choral strength of 
Jorkshire—which, for the first time, had an oppor- 
ity of aiding in the performance of a work by a 
anty-man.” 


Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—The fate of* La Figlia 
| Reggimento” has been curious. Written for the 
jira Comique—poor Donizetti's first essay to meet 
Jyrisian taste—the work had no. sufficient piquancy 
establish itself on the French stage. ‘Translated 
to Italian, it is given, from time to time, at the 
ninor theatres, with about as much or as little success 
's*Don Desiderio’ or‘ Don Procopio.’ In Germany, 
not only has Mdlle. Lind made it the rage, but the 
pusie is admired. Small wonder—when in comedy 
‘ie alternatives are the washy and characterless pro- 
juctions of Conradin Kreutzer, or Lortzing, or the 
ig estimable * Haimonskinder’ ! 











w by long recitatives (the inevitable consequence 

















































translating a work in which the story was originally 
woken), a8 beneath the dignity of a prima donna, &e. 
jn ourapprehension, if opera buffa is to be admitted 
tall, ‘La Figlia’ deserves more lenient treatment. 
itis true that, according to opera buffa custom, there 
‘slittle dramatic individuality in the music given to 
‘The Regiment’s Daughter,’"—that the exigencies of 
local colour are satisfied by the introduction of a 
jrwra in the Tyrolean style. But a strain of lively, 
willarde melody runs through the work: and pon- 
ierous critics who would destroy it with tomahawk 
misledge-hammer, and are for ever talking of ‘ Il 
Matrimonio’ and of ‘Le Nozze’ (which latter is not 
omic but sentimental,) ought to be prepared with 
me alternative. There is nothing so easy as to 
prade Cynicism for Classicality. The idea of ‘La 
Figlia’ is just the thing for a French comic opera, 
The Daughter of the Regiment gives us the senti- 
nentof a character and position of which “the Widow 
of the Grand Army” gave us the farce and M. de 
Vigny’s ‘Cachet Rouge’ the tragedy. Neither is 
tere any speck upon the story; which is more than 
ecan say of most Gallic ware. The Flower of the 
(amp has too many fathers to have a lover among 
tiem ; and, accordingly, forages for one on her own 
count with a pretty wilfulness quite in character. 
How she turns out to be a lost child of high family 
how she is claimed by her grand kindred—com- 
felled to give up her “ choice”—to lay by her camp 
ieedoms for castle gentilities—and exchange her 
rat-a-plan” tunes for more legitimate and stately 
lracwras—how (as always happens) the Woman at 
last gets the victory, to the point of melting a stony 
tid relative into consenting to the marriage of the 
Regiment's Daughter with the Regiment’s Son,—these 
passages, We say, make up as pretty a piece of operatic 
ttaracter and comedy as we wish to see, provided 
t be Mdlle. Lind by whom they are presented. 
Sage art can go little further than hers in this per- 
nation. It is brilliant and blithe; carefully care- 
es degagée without a touch of efirontery; full of 
‘cling, yet not sickly by a sigh too much. 
W e have spoken of Mdlle. Lind’s acting first 
m this occasion, because her singing disappointed 
On Thursday, and again on Tuesday, her voice 
ws fatigued, which implies loss of tone and tune; 
her execution laboured rather than perfect. 
Pgnor Gardoni sings pleasantly as Jonio; but he 
eaves out his cavatina. Signor F. Lablache acts 
ti efully as Sulpizio, the first favourite among Maria’s 
‘gimental fathers ; but he has hardly voice enough 
or the principal basso in an opera. The whole 
otk goes in so slack and spiritless a fashion as to 
ucourage the fault-finders and destroy its chance of 
teping the stage here. 





Rovat Iranian Opera, Covent Garpex. —‘ II 
utbiere’ was performed at this theatre on Tuesday ; 
opp Persiani in the lesson scene embroidering 
: cor piu’ with marvellous variations beyond 
le reach of any contemporary—Madame Dorus- 


"8, perhaps, excepted ; Signor Salvi singing the 


Ilere, cognoscenti | 
ze complaining of it as too slight, too much broken | 


still have the secret (but sadly disfigured—more’s the 
pity—by a tasteless costume); and Signor Rovere 
playing Don Bartolo, Signor Marini Don Basilio, 
and Signor Ronconi Figaro in his best voice. This 
artist acts, when in the vein, as no other Italian 
save Lablache can. We are not reminded of his 
tragedy by hiscomedy. His Barber is as full of spirit, 
humour, finesse and by-play—without a touch of 
that scaramouch buffvonery which most have thrown 
into the character—as his Chevreuse was instinct 
with the tragedy of court life. The encores were 
many,—beginning with the overture; and the fresh- 
ness of the opera, thus perfectly given, was attested 
by the hearty enjoyment of the audience. 





Haymarket.—On Tuesday, a new farce entitled 
‘Who de they take me for? was produced. The 
interest of it was centered in Mr. Hudson. He per- 
formed an Irishman, called Terence O'Reilly; who, 
being mistaken for an intended purchaser of the 
Hardacre estate by the dishonest steward, receives, 
much to his surprise, three thousand pounds as a 
consideration for not bidding at theauction. Itis a 
poor affair. 








SapLer’s WELLS.—The season closed on Wed- 
nesday with the revival of Mr. Lovell’s clever play, 
‘The Provost of Bruges.’ This, of modern dramas, 
is perhaps the best acting one; and told exceedingly 
well on a crowded house. 





Mvesicat anp Dramatic Gosstr.—On looking 
over the memoranda of the week, we are struck by 
the grotesque cast of our musical and dramatic 
gossip. Looked at with catholic eyes, even a collec. 
tion of grotesques is not without a certain value. 
The materials for a school of Art may lie among the 
rude bead and birch-bark tapestries, the feather pic- 
tures, and the hideous carvings of the Museum. Just 
now, however, tlhe appearance of monstrosities where 
worthy productions should be found,—the gleams of 
what is true and valuable in savage ‘places, make 
a quaint mixture, in which there is as much discou- 
ragement as hope. In London, for instance, it is 
vexatious to record that the degrading fancy for per- 
sons disfigured by paint has gone to the length of 
a ‘Black Opera’ being absolutely advertised as 
among the pleasures of this year of famine. Here 
is another odd notice from the provinces, All the 
world knows that the Chapter on Burlesques which 
a comprehensive history of representative Art must 
contain would be indebted for some of its most curious 
examples to the undertakers of Benefit Performances, 
But the following—as transferred from a contemporary 
—must have been an absurdity of more than common 
“ water” :_“ At the Queen’s Theatre, in Manchester, 
on Monday, Mr. Wyndham took a benefit, at which a 
quintett of comic actors, including Messrs, Sloane and 
Wyndham, undertook thenovelty of'strutting through 
the part of Richard IIT, one act of Shakspeare’s 
tragedy being apportioned to each actor. At length 
the climax of the tragic farce arrived, Mr. Sloane 
dashing upon the stage. A very grave soliloquy 
was acknowledged by a roar of laughter. ‘This was 
too much for the Hero. Hastily stepping to the 
front of the stage, and, with his well-trained tragic 
face, he said,‘ Ladies and gentlemen, pray don’t 
think we are playing comically, for Iassure you that 
we are playing tragedy as earnestly as we can, You'll 
oblige us much if you won’t laugh.” The people 
again hardly knew whether to laugh or ery ; and in 
a few moments afterwards the curtain fell amidst 
peals of laughter.” 

The recitation, by Mrs. Siddons, of Mr. Mil- 
man’s verses on the ‘ Apollo,’ in the presence of its 
author, at the foot of the statue itself, has been 
characterized as one of those remarkable combina- 
tions happening too rarely for Poet's content or 
Chronicler’s enthusiasm. The great musicians have 
been but luckless. Handel went to his grave without 
any such delicious satisfactions. We doubt whether 
he ever heard a perfect execution of his * Israel.’ 
Beethoven, we know, had to sustain himself in the 
death-struggle upon the assurance that ‘no harm 
would happen to his music”—every circumstance 
of his life’s last years conspiring to sink his hope. 
Mozart—owing, in part, to his own random thought- 
lessness—was pillaged of honours and rewards, It is 





use of Count Almaviva like one of the few who 


cheering from time to time to be allowed a glance at 


the other side of the medal; such as was presented 
a day or two since, when we read in the foreign 
journals of an intention to produce the ‘ Antigone,’ 
with Mendelssohn’s choruses, at Athens. Apart from 
the interest of place, we are gratified because we be- 
lieve that the composer is one who will number the 
entertainment of such a project (whatever be its exe- 
cution) among his most gratifying rewards. 

We hesitate to authenticate marvels on the autho- 
rity of the French journals; so shall merely para- 
phrase a passage which we find in La Gazelte 
Musicale with regard to the Opera—at Algiers! 
“ The company,” we are told, “ has been recently en- 
riched by an artist of a new kind—a young Arab; 
who, without having ever hadany othersinging-master 
than a regimental band-master, is already, report 
says, a tenor of the first order. He made his début 
in* La Favorite.” Letters from Algiers speak with 
admiration of this young Arab; who has acted with so 
much passion and skill as to throw every one with 
him on the stage into the shade. * * Ilis voice ex- 
tends to the famous ‘c in the chest,’ without any 
effort.” Odd enough would it be should this prove 
true, and not merely ben trovato: were the East to 
furnish its complement to the world of Art. We have 
already seen, and pointed out with interest, signs of 
regeneration in more than one little-esteemed corner 
of Europe. Are we now to begin among the Orien- 
tals ? 

Ere we have done with Music in unexpected places 
we shall return home for a moment to offer a hearsay 
report of the success of Mr, Tully’s opera at the 
Surrey Theatre. The encores have fallen to the lot 
of the ballads — and a madrigal pronounced by our 
contemporaries to be good and pleasing. Miss Rain- 
forth is prima donna, Mr. Ilarrison the principal 
tenor. The orchestra and chorus are not kindly 
spoken of; but we hear, from more than one artist 
engaged, of the attention and enthusiasm of the 
audiences which crowd the theatre. It were well 
worth while to meet this by bestowing as much care 
a3 possible on the ensemble: since the English are 
beginning in this oddly-neglected matter: to dis- 
tinguish betwixt good and evil. 

And now for matters somewhat according to esta- 
blished order. The Whitsuntide Festival at Cologne 
has taken place. Luckily for the execution of the 
solo parts of the sacred music, Herr Pischek was 
caught and detained en route to England. The lady 
singers were Mdlles. Babnigg and Schloss. The 
Chevalier Spontini and Mr. Onslow were present. 
—In the absence of more important news from Ger- 
many, let us here mention that H.R.H. the Duke 
Ernest of Saxe Coburg’s ‘ Zaire,’ has been given at 
Berlin—the journals say, with good success. 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences—May 24.—M. Goujon 
informed the Academy that he had calculated the 
elements of the comet discovered on the 7th inst. by 
M. Colla, He states that it was departing rapidly 
from the sun and the earth, and that probably no fur- 
ther observations could be made upon it.—A paper 
was received from M. Malapest, on the advantages to 
be derived from cauterization by chemical agents.— 
M. Bourdin made a communication on the hemostatic 
property of cotton. He recommends that the cotton 
should be cut into fragments and placed on the wound 
after it has been carefully sponged, before any more 
blood can flow.—A tabular account of the condition 
of the French establishments in Algeria was received 
from the Minister of War. Algeria, which is situated 
at the north of Africa, occupies the limit which sepa- 
rates the temperate from the hot climates, The year, 
the mean temperature of which differs little from that 
of the south of France and Spain, may be said to have 
only two seasons. The first, which is temperate, is 
comprised between the Ist of November and the Ist 
of June. In this interval, there are rains and a vigo- 
rous vegetation. The other portion of the year is hot 
and dry,and reminds onc of the heats of the equinoctial 
zones; but the nights are cool, and there are frequently 
heavy dews. The towns, already numerous, which 
cover the surfuce of the country occupy the northern 
and southern slopes of the double chain of mountains 
(the great and little Atlas), which, extending from 
east to west, represents the general figure of the French 
possessions, The northern slope, the foot of which is 
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bathed by the sea, receives its breezes for a certain 
distance, beyond which there is a refreshing north 
wind. ‘This portion of Algeria is more fertile and 
more populated than the other, which is exposed to 
thesirocco. These mountains are divided by ravines, 
many of which are of great depth, or humid valleys, 
with large plains, many of which are still marshes,and 
give out a miasma, which causes great disease during 
the hot season of the year. Generally speaking, 
however, the climate of Algeria is described as healthy 
and agreeable; and, with certain precautions, Eu- 
ropeans are able to preserve their health—or at least 
greatly diminish the number and gravity of the attacks 
of diarrhea, dysentery, and intermittent fevers with 
which on their arrival they are menaced. The medical 
officers of the government recommend to all new 
colonists to wear clothing alike calculated to resist 
heat and cold, to avoid exposure to the night air, to 
observe great cleanliness, to avoid the use of exciting 
food and spirituous liquors, and to take a siesta for an 
hour every day during the greatest heat.—A paper 
was received from M. Barral, giving an account of a 
simple mode of ascertaining whether gilded articles 
of silver or copper have been treated by the electric 
process or the old mercurial process. By dissolving 
the article in diluted nitric acid, the covering of gold 
is separated. When the article has been gilded by 
electricity, the gold, which remains in a perfect state, 
is bright on both sides; but when it has been laid on 
by the aid of mercury, the inner surface is black. 
Death by Imputation.— May 31,—I observed in the 
Atheneum of May 22, your notice of a recent publica- 
tion of the Camden Society, which among other things 
gives an entry made in the parish register of the 
Collegiate Church of Middleham by a former dean 
of that church. He records as spiritually dead the 
names of two young men, who had at divers times set 
at nought the authority of his office and his repeated 
admonitions. On this you remark “Is it possible 
that such an entry could have been made in a parish 
register not threescore years ago?” My purpose in 
addressing you on the subject is simply to remark on 
the antiquity both of the phrase employed by the 
worthy dean and of its application in the same sense. 
Not to mention its frequent recurrence in the Scrip- 
tures, it is by no means without example in the other 
ancient writers. Had you chosen, you might have 
pointed out how curiously the Christian priest has 
continued to the present day the identical expression 
current among the teachers of the old philosophies of 
Paganism. Thus, the Pythagorean philosophers used 
to speak of such of their disciples as abandoned the 
master’s precepts, mentioning them as dead and their 
state as a living death. Nay more, they actually 
erected cenotaphs to theirmemory. In this way, for 
instance, Lysias the Py thagorean (cited by Kypke) 
Says to such a person, * ef pev ovr, peraBdrowo, 
xapihoopar ei Cé py, TEOVaKaE pow,” 
I remain, &c. 
C. Wricut, B.A., Trinity Coll. Cambridge. 
[ We publish our correspondent’s letter for the sake 
of the analogy and inference which he believes it to 
establish ; though we confess his ingenuity seems to 
us at fault. Declining, however, to argue that ques- 
tion, we need only remark that Mr. Wright’sstatement 
goes to affirm the antiquity of the practice commented 
on—while our remark, which it professes to answer, 
only expresses surprise to find it a modern one. If 
Mr. Wright could trace its parallel through all ancient 
priesthoods, we should still have to repeat—‘TIs it 
possible that such an entry could have been made in 
a parish register not threescore years ago?’’] 





To CorRESPONDENTS.—J. M‘C.—received. 
D. P.5.—Our correspondent who writes to remark on the 
omission at page 568 [ante] of the year in which Mrs. 
Godolphin died,—and seems apprehensive that some kind 
of misconstruction, if we understand him, unfavourable to 
the lady's character, might be the consequence of the para- 
graph as it stands,—is, we think, too punctilious. In the 
previous column [p. 567,] we expressly stated that she 
**died in childbed * * and was buried on the 16th Septem- 
ber, 1678.” 
R. H.—Our correspondent, if he had a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the columns of the Athen@um, could never have 
fallen into the mistake of assuming that our notices are con- 
fined to the works of such artists as were previously known 
and approved by the public :—but we have no commenda- 
tion to bestow on the production which he recommends to 
our attention. Our correspondent should know, too, that as 
critics we can look only to results:—and can take no account 
=" of the circumstances which may have modified 
em. 








[See Atheneum, page 539.] 
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Just published, a 
RAPH! AEL’S PICTURE, ‘THE VISION OF 

A KNIGHT, lately purchased for the National Gallery; 
drawn and engraved, in the size of the igieel, by L. Gruner, 183, 
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CHARLES why AUD, Member of the Institute of France. 

Translated from the French. . 
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GECOND EDITION of CONTINENTAL 
IMPRESSIONS. 
By JOHN EDMUND READE, 
Author of ‘Italy? *Catiline,’ &c. 


“ The superiority of this work consists in the superiority of the 
author to the common roll of tourists.”—Spectator. 

Mr. Reade’s voluines are highly original, because, led by his 
own idiosynerasies, he rather contradicts than echoes the opinions 
of others.”—Jerrold’s Magazine. 

“ This is not a book of travels in the ordinary sense of the weed, 
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but a series of highly-wrought pictures from nature and art: 

best work of the kind since that of Eustace. Authors, artists, 

classic sites, afford ample scope for thought and criticism. 
Literary Gazette. 


Cc hart les Ollier, 19, Southampton- -street, Strand. 


NEW WORK BY THE ETCHING CLUB. 


rays Clegg 


ILLUSTRATED by the ETCHING CLUB, is now ready. 
60 First Proofs on India Paper, signed by the Artists, in a Port- 
vliv, 5 Guineas eac 
69 Proofs on India Paper, bound by Hayday in morocco, 
34 4 Guineas cach. 
230 Copies in boards, 2 Guineas each. 

Published for the Etching Club by Mr. Cundall, 12, Old Bond- 
street, by whom Subscribers’ names will be received. 
ABBOTSFORD SERIES OF THE LIFE, POETRY, AND 

PROSE WRITINGS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

On Ist A published, a Large Paper Edition of the 

IFE, POETRY, and PROSE WRITINGS 
of SIR W ALTER SC oat. = Five Volumes, 
Uniform with the ABBOTSPFORI ITION OF THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
With 92 Engravings on Steel, 66 of them after the renowned 
Drawings by Turne 
*x* Each Volume may be had separate. 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, London. 
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F rancis Mills, Esq. 
Claude Edward Scott, Esq. 
Directors. 

Francis Mills, Esq. Chairman. | Edwin Leaf, Es 
Thomas Heath, Esq. Deputy-| William Lyall, Esq. 

Chairman. homas Morgan, Esq. 
James Brand, Esq. John Stewart, Esq. 
Wm. Chippindale, Esq. Barclay F, Watson, Esq. 
Edward Sept. Codd, Esq. J.J. Zorniin, Esq. 
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John L, Bennett, Esq. ; Hebert W. Eyles, Esq. ; William 
Scott, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Tweedie, F.R. ry 30, Montague-place, Bedford-square. 
Solicitor—John Saunders Bow den, Esq. 66, +1 ve 
Bankers— Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills & C 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. & Co. 

At the last division of profits in 1842, the Reversionary Bonus 
averaged : wt cent. on the premiums paid. 

The next division will be made in J une, 1847. 

pee | the advantages of this Company are the following, viz. :— 

Four-fifths of the profits given every five years to the Assured by 
the participation scale. 

Persons assured with this Company are allowed to reside in the 
Cc eee of British North America, New South Wales, and Cape 





of 2 ope, without extra charge, upon payment of sea- 
only. 
No appearance before the Court of Directors required. 
Tables and Wie Sik information can be obtained by application to 
OMAS ROBINSON, Actuary and Secretary. 
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ECTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
At the first Septennial Meeting of this Company, held on th 
remiums paid, was declared on policies entitled to participate 
at future divisions be appropriated to all assurers entitled to shay 
taken out for the whole term of life, one-half of the Annual ~ 
additional charge, an » Premium required for the East or We 
ties assuring the lives of others.—Advances continue to be made 
an every information may #7 =e by application at the 


“ithe ‘assured participate in bas” THIRDS of the profits, 
2, Waterloo-place. HILL WILLIAMS, Actuary, 
No. 18, King Witiiam-street, Crry, 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
11th March last, a BONUS, averaging 23 per cent. on the amount 
Profits, 

Four-fi/ths, or 80 per cent. of the entire pone of the Company, ¥i 
therein. 

Every advantage is offered by this Company to assurers.—On 
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the Company are allowed to reside in ma the Colonies withy 
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Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the lrofits will be assigned t 

Policies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum 

insured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction ang 

ultimate extinction of future premiums, as shown in the following 
example:— 
Profits to Policies of 25 years’ standing, entitled to participate 
in the Bonus declared in 1516, 
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30 | 1000 2614 2 451 5 0) 236 
40 | 1000 3319 2 451 5 0)2 
50 | «(1000 45 6 8 451 5 0) 3 
60 1000 6313 4 451 5 0/5 


%) 
Insurances without participation in profits effected at reduce 
rates. 

Prospectuses and an explanatory statement of other advantag 
now given by this Company, may be had at the Chief Ottee, 
above ; at the Branch Office, 16, Fall Mall; or of the Agents. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
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DEO V IDES LIFE OFFICE 
a, Reet street, London. Established 1806. 
ESTED CAPIT AL, £1,200,000, 
Annual aan £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £529,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,520,000, 
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Second Third } | Fourth | 


Insurances effected either with or without participation in the 
On the participation scale, four-fifths (or 80 per cent.) of the 
profits added to the policies every seve 


-remium to insure 100/. at death. 


Fitth | | Remetater 
v 





Year. Year, ear. | Year. 
w £13 9£15 2£1 6 £18 4£110 0 £210 5 
© 11110 20 6 8 3 
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‘Prospectuses, with tables of rates, and full coal er may be 
4, New Bank-buildings, and of the 


all East. 
iENKY T. THOMSON, Secretary. 


4, Col: 


cr annum on 


of 1002, for the 


Resident. 


n years. Policy-holders in 
»ciety will find the system acted upon by this Com- 
xz half the annual premium to remain on credit for 
fre years, of peculiar advantage in insuring their bonus, and like- 
vise the tables of increasing premiums, of which the following is a 
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liberal rede “iPhis will be found a 
me Claims a, other ofc tion if the original premiums be compared with those 
—_—_4_— offices adopting a similar ar plan of di division of profits :— 

d, Sum Paid ‘Age nein: | | Reduced 
on when 
aé Policy Date of Sum Original | — 
Was olicy, | Assured. | Premium. for the 
; 
3 issued. ‘currentYear 
rede 
20 
One £1,000 £19 6 8 £1112 0 
o helees 1,000 484 413 0 
12th 1,000 3110 0| 1818 0 
50 2th May - 
60 1842, 1,000 4215 0 25 13 0 
1000 | 6611 8) 3919 0 
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Hon. Frederick Byng 
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(woRP ORATION ofthe AMICABLE SOCIETY 
for a Perpetual Assurance Office, 
Queen Anne, a.p. 1706, 50, Fleet-street, London. 
virectors. 
Benjamin Ji abn Armstrong, Esq.| William Everett, Es 
13 Richard Henry Gook len, M.D. 
Mr. Serjeant Merewether 
James } 
urk Beaucha amp Pes ncock, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon, Sir Edward yas 
now be effected either on the original plan of the 
pony plan authorized by the act obte 
fixed sums at reduced rates of premium. 
y body, and the whole of the profits are 
ed among the representatives or nominees of the deceased 


lontague, Esq 





vuthorized to make advances on the security of 
et licies to the extent ofone-third of the amount of the 

sunual contributions which have been actually paid. 

T. GALLOWAY, Registrar. 





] NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 


1, King bag London. 


Sir Henry W iMtve k, % ‘LS. 
Esq. MP. Depaty Chairman, 
Francis 
| Charles Otway 4 oy Esq. 
William Rothery. 
Robert Saunders, Esq. 
| James Duncan Thomson, Esq. 
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John Stewart, 
ye Gen, Sir Rd. Armstrong, 
BK.CT. & 


uy Esq. 
arles Dashwood Bruce. 






4. 
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fuditorse—John W allis iene: E 
Robert Hichens 
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facnaghten, Esq. 
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Solicitor—William penry Cotterill, Esq 


yuiclan—George Burrows, M. 
avendish- squa 

David Jones, Es: 1. 
by the Universal Life Assurance Society 
1 of assets and liabilities, and a division of 
ofits among the assured, is admitted to offer 
specially to these parties who may wish to 
oportion of profit to the reduction of future 


Actui 7+ 
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ad on that day paix 








15, Queen “anne: street, 


table will show the result 4 the last division of 
1847, to all persons who 
1 six annual premiums. 





Incorporated by Charter of 


d in 





ages Garduer, Esq. ; 


Bank of England, and Mess SSIs, Cun & Co, 





DAVID JONES, Actuary. 





LIFE ASSURANCE.—Just published, and to be had cratis, 
BSERVATIONS on LIFE ASSURANCE, 
illustrative of the many im oxtent benefits resulting to 
society from its practice. y F FRED SMITH, London 
Secretary to the Scottish Union ae © Eh. 37, Cornhill 


Respectable parties may obtain the above pamphlet by applying at 
the office. 





LIFE ASSURANCE, 
THE attention of parties contemplating Life 


Assurance is eee roqnemed to the superior advan- 
tages to be secured e ng policies with the SCOTTISH 
UNION INSU RANCE CORPOI “AION 

A printed statement of the sony Saiitans made to the policies 
at the last two periodical investigations may be had gratis at the 


0 
London Offices, 37, Cornhill. 
London Board of Directon. 

President—Right Hon. the Earl of Mansfield. 

Vice- President—Right Hon. the Earl of Seafield. 
Charles Balfour, Esq. | Robert Murray, Esq. 
Robert ag Esq. Richard Gtivesson, isq. 
James Gooden, Esq. J. R. Robertson, Esq. 

H. M. Kemshead. Esq. Hugh F. Sandeman, Esq. 
John —- Esq. 

y order of the Board, F. G. SMITH, Secretary. 
__Scottish Unior otis, 37, Cornhill, London. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 

This Office was established in 1837, to afford the advantages of 
Mutual Assurance at very moderate Premiums, These will be found, 
nec? and middle ages, about 20 per cent, below those of most similar 
offices. 

Special attention is requested to the Ninth Annual Report :—“ The 
number of New Policies issued (during the past year) has been 416. 
The sums Assured by these (exclusive 4 Annuities) amount to 
191,102¢.; and the Annual Premiums to 5. 

London, 12, Moorgate-street. J. R. it EIFCHILD, Secretary. 


N OSAIC PAVEMENTS.—SINGER'’S 
PATENT, for Churches, Halls, Conservatories, Verandahs, 

Baths, &c. This most beautiful and durable of all’ ornamental 

Pavements has been lately much improved in execution and re- 

duced in price. Specimens, adapted to every style of Architecture, 

may be seen at the Works of the sole Patentee, Alfred Singer, 

YAUXHALL POTTERY, 
foot of Vauxhall-bridge, Surrey side. 


N ORTLOCK’S (Oxford- street) CHINA and 
i GLASS WAREHOUSE. — JOHN MORTLOCK invites 
the attention of the public to this well-known and extensive 
establishment. He wishes to announce that he has on § BALI .E the 
largest and best assortment in London of CHINA and 
EARTHENWARE, both useful and ornamenta at the ion 
possible price for cash. For example—a dinner service, for twelve 
Persons, of the best earthenware, may be purchased for four guineas. 
—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde P: ark. 


LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 
REPLATED. — The Electro Process is the only one by 
which the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected, 
being thereby rendered equal to new. 
ELKIN Co., the Patentees, request all goods may be 











INGTO 
sent direct to their E stablishments, where they have an extensive 
assortment of their Pateut Electro Articles always on show, as 
unprincipled persons are invading their patent rights. They have 
authorized no other parties in London to replate. 

me Regent-street, 1 
5, Moorgate- -street, J 
ve ARTISTS, Ke CALIGRAPHIC BLACK 

LEAD PENCILS.—These pencils are perfectly free from 
grit, and for richness of tone, depth of colour, delicacy of tint, and 
evenness of texture, are not to be equalled by the best Cumberland 
lead that can be obtained at the present time, and are infinitely 
superior to every other description of pencil now in use. They will 
also recommend themselves to all who use the black lead pencil 2s 
an instrument of professional importance or recreation by their 
neing. — et than half the price of other pencils. 

HH, HB, B, Lees F, FF, W*.... 4s. 
Bish, THB. 8g 


London. 





per dozen, 
” 







3 
*W—This pencil is particularly recommended for writing and 
counting- house use. 

May be had of all Artists’ Colourmen, Gtationers, Booksellers, 
&e.; and at the Manufacturers’, E. WOLFF & Son, 23, Church- 
street, Spitalfields, London, 

A single Pencil will be forwarded as a sample upon the receipt of 
posts stage stamps to the amount. 


N USICAL BOXES. me large | stock of the first 
ivi quality, playing upwards of 600 airs, overtures, &c. including 
selections from the following favourite operas :—The Bohemian 
Girl, Maritana, Ds aughter of St. Mark, the Bondman, &e. A Cata- 
logue of the music is now published, and may be had gratis, on 
application to T. COX SA & Co., Watchmakers, &., #, 
Cornhill (seven A. from ( Gracechurch- street), London. 


HAY-MAKING SEASON. 


HAY-MAKING MACHINES! 
HAY-MAKING MACHINES!! 
HAY-MAKING MACHINES!!! 


O not delay to give your orders for MARY 
WEDLAKE'S HAY-MAKING MACHINE and HORSE 
HAY-RAKE. Widow of the late Inventor, 11s, Fexcuuncn- 
STREET, City, (opposite Mark-lane). Ironmongers or Agents wanted 
in several Towns. References to upwards of 300 of the Nobility, 
Ge ag and Farmers, will be forwarded on application, as also bills. 
N.B. Beware of i imposition, as spurious machines are often sub- 
stituted by unprincipled tradesmen for MARY WEDLAKE’s. 


\ TINDOW BLINDS.—Tytor & Pack, 


General Window- Blind Manufacturers, 3, sw a strect, 























three doors from Cheapside d. 
Yenetian Blinds, Pers aware pond ope scesenes ri 8 

Hlolland Roller B 06 
Holland Spring ditto , ,, 08 





Union Boller Blinds 4, ag ce vcccsccccees 
Perforated Zine Blinds, i in mahogany frames 1 8 
Gauze Wire ditto 
Outside Blinds of Striped Cloth 
Transparent Blinds, each 12s., 18¢., 248., 308, 428., and fom ards, 
Detailed lists of prices forw he = on ap plic ation, post free. 


WALKER ‘S NEEDLES, (by authority) the 

a EEN’s Own,” with the new large eyes, are easily threaded, 

(even by blind persons,) and work with great ease, having improved 
points, temper, and finish : they are made of every length or sub- 
stance, and for every purpose: the labels are correct likenesses of 
Her Majesty and H.R.H, Prince Alvert,in relief on coloured grounds. 
ES r can be sent free by post, by any respectable > on a we 
irteen penny stam i for every shillin value. Walker's 
Hooks and Eyes, Fish- Pooks, Steel Pens, &c. are rota alters 
Walker, Manufacturer to the Queen, Gresham-street West 


Usted called Maiden-lane), New Post-ollice, London, Some of 
iss Linwood’s Pictures for Sale. , 

















wines 


Nr r y 
YATENT WATCHES AND CLOC KS. - oe 
FE. J. DENT, by appointment, Watchmaker to the Queen, 
respectfully solicits from the public an inspection of his stock of 
Watches, which has been greatly ine $irery to meet the many per 
chases at this season of the year. s’ Gold Watches at 8/. & 
Beautifully —_E- eo Cased ditto, 12 2, 12s. Excellent Gentlemens? 
Gold Watches, 107. Silver Lever Watches, jewelled in four 
oles, 61. 6s. each. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4/. 4s. each. 
82, § Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; and 34, Royal Exchange. 


[coxomy in FOREIGN WINES 
248., 308, 358., 408., 442, 488., pal ld, or brown ; 
the wood, D4s., 3 : ;.old ditto, 42. 
Bucellas, 308. ; Lisbon, 288, dry ¢ : 2 
per dozen ; bottles, ls. 6d., namapere, vd. per do: 
German wines on equally advants ageous terms—from 30s. to 728. per 
dozen, in quantities of one dozen and upwards. Cash on delivery. 
Country orders, containing a remittance, executed with de — he 
Samples may be tasted at the office from Ten till Five o'clock. A 
GEORGE EADE, 14, Walbrook, City. 


GREEN-GINGER WINE. 
QTIVE INSS ORIGINAL GREEN-GINGER 


WINE is daily advancing in posite favour, and has obtained 
the decided approval of persons of the most fastidious taste ; while, 
from its valuable properties, it bids fair to become an article of 


very extended use. 
Observe the name, “ John Stivens & Co.” over the neck of each 
had, wholesale, at the Manufactory, Bristol; 















s.—Sherry, 
Port, from 










tris al is is reque ested. 


bottle. — May be 
Barge-yard, Bucklersbury, London; Duke-street and Henry- -street, 
Liverpool ; or of respectable Shopkeepers in Town and Country. 












AERM TED WATERS.—MAYO & CO’S 
PATENT SYPHON if is an ELEGANT VESSEL 
for containing AERATED WA poss ng many advan- 
Sees, over the common Soda Water Bott id is rendered an 
1ited to the SIDE BOARD. or DI R TABLE of the 










ect 
HIGHE R CLASSES, as well as for E 
CHAMBER of the INVALID. Its 
to three common Soda Water Bottles 
withdrawing at pleas i 
out noise or inconvenience, 
= unimpaired in purity or effery 
WATER (much patronized by Ae Nobility and 
sion), SODA WAT POTA /ATER, &e. 

plied to the public in the i 
terms which combine, 

economy to the 


INING PARTIES or the 
acity om re than equal 

ds the means of 
be desired, with- 
ns for subsequent 
CARBONATED 
Agen Profes- 









Vv n u ‘ 
in an eminent degree, convenien 
consumers of those sanitary an 
everages. Clubs, hotels, hospitals. and other public 
within the range of the London Del ivery, supplied at 
prices. The various kinds of Aérated Waters are also _— tied in 


the usual Glass 
MANUFACTORY, 17, SILVER-STREET, WOOD-STREET, 
















and at 218, REG REET, LONDON. 
_ © ABL ISHED lsos, 
ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATT! 





M TOOTIL BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most ¢ flectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, is, An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and ines apable of injuring the finest nap, Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Rvssian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp: 
ita d durability, by means of direct importations, 

all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
i luxury of a genuine Smyrna Spong 
Establishment, 130 5, Oxford- 












Only at ™ 
street, one door from Holles street. 
cauti Jeware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 


SH AIR w ASIL. —This is a Pre- 
E AL HERBS, of pecu- 

prope hey He plete rly and effectually 
and SKIN of the HEAD from seurf_and 
oon species of impurity, and imparts a delicate fragrance, It is 
particularly recommended to be used after BATHING, as it will 
prevent the 7 cate ¢ cold in the head, and will 
render the hi s. It entirely supe srsedes the 
nect wee | for us » injurious to the tende in of 
















r 
sing the fine « 









and, from its ben¢ jal effects on the health, he wether 

and refreshing sensation it imparts, and being 

perfectly innocent in its nature, will prove an ane alu ible append- 
age to the TUILET, and the purposes of the NU KSERY.—3s. 6d, 





ROWLAND & SON, 20, 


HiATTON-GARDEN, 
and by all Chemists 


and Perfumers. 





pue BLOOD PURIFIED and HEALTH 
RESTORED, by FRENCIUS SARSAPARILLA and 
CHAMOMIT RE “TORATIVE CORDIAL.—It is war- 









stion, lowness of spirits, loss of appetite. 
ness, languor, wasting of the fi a 

the skin, 
sioned by unhealthy climat 
m lakes ious use of mercury, dissipation, or ot q 
ever debilitated thesystem or deep-rooted the dise: by the dili- 
gent use of this all-searching and purifying medicine, theshattered 
frame will be invig d, the energies of the whole nervous system 
augmented, and serenity of mind, liveliness of imagination, and a 
more powerful and healthy action of every faculty of the body 
produced by its restorative properties, sared by W. A. French, 
309, High Holborn (two doors west of Chancery- -lan¢ 
bottles 2e od. 4a. Gd., 118., and 22s. each, 


IUTLER’s COMPOUND C ONCENTRATED 
DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT F SARSAPA- 
RILLA, is the original of the now numerous concentrated prepara- 
tions of the kind. A dessert spoonful of it, ‘diluted with water, 
mi ukes half a pint of the Compound Decoction, of the same strength 
composition as that cedeent by the Britis h Pharmacoperias, 
s form is extensively prescribed by Medical Practitioners, being 
esteemed the most clizible one for its ‘exhibition, conti lining a 
properties of the ~re arilla, and those of the other ingredients, 
in a very condensed state, 

Prepared and sold in ‘pint bottles, 
quarter- mint , by Butler & Har 
corner of fi are London; and may tained 
150, Oxfore noes likewise of Davenport & Stedma 
place, opposite the Post- office, Edinburgh ; or throug 
able Druggist. 

tr 






















, London), in 






















208. ; half-pints, 
Chemists, 4, Cl 





any res} rec t= 


No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's. 


NDIGESTION CURED and WEAK 
STOMACHS STRENGTHEND by HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, 
which are the finest stomachic and invigorating medicine ever 
known ; even in very bad cases a few doses will wonderfully im- 

rove the tone and strength of the weakest stomach, and induce 
Re: med digestion, and as they never fail to promote an excellent 
ap », those of weak and delicate habits are enabled to take such 
subste ntial food as is necessary to gec up their strength. By means 
of this astonishing medicine persons may be rest: red to a state of 
health and vigour they never anticipated. These pills may be 
taken at all times with the gente st freedoms and safety as they are 

urely a herbal preparation. by all Druggists, and at Pro- 
ke vssor Holloway’s catablishment, 3 244, Strand, Londvn, 
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THE ATHENZUM 


[June § 








LEE’S CHARGES of PLAGIARISM, which also contains 

ineide ntal Discussions of some of the Ditticulties of the HEBREW 

UANGUAGE, is Just ae in the May Number of THE 
CHURCHMAN'S MONTH REVIEW. 
Seciey e Burnside. 


YROF. VON EWALD’S REPLY to PROF. | 


Just t published, in Svo. price ta. bound in cloth, a 
ECTURES on the ENGLISH POETS. 
4 London: G. Earle, Castle-street East, Berners-street, 
Oxford-strect. 


67, 





Just published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price Gs, cloth boards, 
BSERVATIONS on the BOOK of C Dees 
PR AYE R. A Series of Letters reprinted from the* Englis 
Churchman.’ By the Rev. MATTHEW PLUMMER, M.A., os 
petual Curate of Heworth, Durham. 
London: Cleaver, Baker-street. 
IVE published, Vol. L. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth boards, 
LY ES of CERTAIN FATILERS of the 
4 CHURCH in the FOURTH CENTURY, for the Instruc- 
tion of the Young. dited by the Rev. WM. J. E. BENNETT, 


M.A., Perpetual Cura k of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. ‘ 
London ; Cleaver, Baker-street. 


BENNETT ON THE EUCHARIST. 

Laiely, 2nd edition, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 12s. cloth, uniform 
with * The Distinctive Errors of Romanism,’ and* The Principles 
of the Book of Common Prayer,’ 

lYHE EUCHARIST: its Tlistory, Doctrine, and 

Practice; with Me KS 1s and Prayers =a to that 

Holy Sacrament By WM. J.E. BENNETT, M.A., Priest of the 

English Church, and Per NiualG ‘urate of St. Paul's, Knightsbridge. 

“ An excellent volume.”— British Critic, 
London ; Cleaver, Baker- street. 











Lately published, inl vol. ‘ ap. 8vo. cloth, price e 1a. Ga u 
TAL of NGLISII GR AMM AR, 
adapted to the use of Classical, and of the Upper C lneses 3 in 
arochial Schools. By the Rev. CHARLE SJ. SMITH, 
stchurch, Oxford, late Curate of St. Paul's, uit 
stic and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Jamaic 
“ This is an excellent compe — of yrammar, and bids fair to 
supersede the dull and meagre at ements of Murray. The ex- 
planations are clear and co: Irish Ecclesiastical Journal, 


pei 





















London : Cleaver, Baker-street. 
La inl vol. 18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
IDS to a “TIOLY LIFE, in “FORMS FOR 


F SELF-EXAMIN@TION, General and Particular. Com- 
piled from various sources, with an introduction, explaining the 
anaes in ‘eo « ae duty should he performed, By the late 
TILOMAS H. UND, A. M., 2 Priest of ve _ cine Church. 


fn Cleaver, Baker-stre 





This day, improved and pee Ney iw and — Edition, 
: olume 
ok D’S H A'N DBOOK Rel SPAIN. 
~ FORD'S GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN, 


‘ompanion to the a 
Joha Murray, Albemarle-strect. 
BY THE —_— OF ‘ELLEN MIDDLETON,” 
Ina few days, in 3 vols. 
GRANTLE ‘Y MANOR: a Tale. 
By LAD : GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 
ist pub! ate B in 2 vols. 
Mrs. BUTLE he S (late Fanny Kemble) JOUR- 
NAL of a YEAR'S RESIDENCE in ITALY. 
_—_———Cé#F'dwarrdd Moxon, 44, Doversstreet. 
New edition, 1 vol. y . price 6s. 61. clot h gilt, 
W ALKER’S M ANDY EXERCISES: Con- 
cise Instructions in Riding, Hunting, She voting, Walking, 
Running, Leaping, 
Driving. Edited and enlarged by * 


Vaulting, Swimming, Rowing sailing, and 

*Cravex,” with Engravings in 

Outline by Howann, Woodeuts by Sancent and Lanpseer, and 
‘rontispiece by / 

















__le snadon : Wm. 8. Ore & Co, Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 
oe publishe d, Svo. price . sewed, 
M W E L LL. A Drama, 


1 
C in - ive pn ts. By ALFRED B. RICUARDS, Esq. Barrister- 
at-Law, of .incoln’s Inn. 
Also, by the same Author, 


Croesus, King of Lydia, a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
4to. Price 5s 
Death ‘and the Magdalen, 
Feap. 8vo. Price 4s, id 
_W illiam Pickering, 177, Piceadilly. 
~~ his day | is published, i= Svo. beautifully bound in cloth, _ 
rice 78. Ge 
HURCH MELODIES, 
Ry VISCOUN T MASSEREENE and FERRARD. 
The proceeds of the sale of this work will be pmel to the 
relief of the distressed Lrish 


and other Poems, 


) 





‘S 


Just published, with Map and Engraving. ere a sewed; orin 
cloth, with the Map coloured, 1a. 
HAND- BOOK to the EN GLISH LAKES. 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Kendal: T. Atkinson, 
BY AUTHORITY OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF 
THE ADMIRALTY. 
Next week, with Plates and Maps, 2 vols. Svo. 


IR JAMES CLARK ROSS'S VOYAGE of 
DISCOVERY in the SOUTHERN SEAS. 











A2BCHITECTURAL MAXIMS, in Ilys: 
tion of some of the Principles of Desi, 

and Lecture on the Studies an ea ot ‘nd ry 
prema DONALDSON, .A. Int ress, and will ort 














Ie, published by Weale, 59, Holborn ; and Taylor &W alton,G 









stre 
In small 8yo. price 88. 6d. . 


THE WORLD and its CREATOR; or, the 


Message of God one hag Car of Man, 
By HEAD. 
— St. Paul's } 2... ard, and 1 Waterloo-place, 








zone Murray, Albemarle-strect. 
his day is published, price 1 
{ BSERV AT IONS on the P ROBABLE 
CAUSE of the PAILU RE of the POTATO CROP in the 
Years 1845 and 1546 


By DAVID MILNE, Esq. of Milnegraden. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, Part II. to be > ae in 5 Quarterly Parts, 
t 2 


YREATISE on DIE T and REGIMEN. 


4th edition, much enlarged and re-w ritten ; embracing — 
more recent Views, Facts, and Discoveries of Chemistry and 5 
tistics. By WILLIAM HE NRY ROBERTSON, M.D. P pulsion 
to the Buxton Bath Charity. 

Loudon: John € Shurchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
































DR, G. BURROWS ON DISEASES OF THE BRAIN 
N DISORDERS of the CEREBRAL CIR- 
M.D., Physician to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, &c. 
is 
precise, practical ; and will, we think, establish Dr. Burrows’s 
istence of Spirit, for a “ arate State,” and for a particular Pro- 
vei =F pul blished, na 4s. 6d. with 30 coloured Plates, 
Ques udrupeds.. Forming V ol. 23 of the Issue in Volumes, and 67, 68, 


AND HEART. 
Just published, in 8vo. with coloured Plates, price 10s. 6d. 
( CULATION, and on eC onnection between Affections of 
the Brain and Diseases of the Heart. By GEORGE BURROWS, 
“The work, taken as a whole, is excellent ; it has the character- 
ties of an English production in an eminent degree ; it is lucid, 
reputation. "_ British and Fo yreign Medical Review. 
___ London : lL ongman, Brown, Green & Longmans, 
aan published, in 18mo, price 28. Gd. ‘cloth lettered, 
QO DREAMS, in their MENTAL and MORAL 
ASPECTS, as affording auxiliary Arguments for the Ex- 
vidence. In Two Essa By JOHN SHEPPARD, Author of 
*Thoug ghis ag aoe tion ke. 
Lor Jackson ‘& W: ford, 18, St. Paul's C hurchyard. 
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POLEON MEMOIRES: Guerre d’Orient. 
Campagnes sf pte et de Syrie 1798-1799. Mémoires pour 
servir A ' Histoire de Napoléon, dictés par lui-méme, A St. Hélene, et 
publiés par le Général Bertrand. 
pace i. 


2 vols. Svo. and Atlas of 18 maps, 
B.—This work is a continuation to the‘ Mémoires de Napo- 
léon,’ which were dictated by the illustrious hero during his cap- 
tivity at St. Helena, and may be considered as the only officia al 
account of the € paign in Egypt and Syria. Where also may be 
had the former series of the k, under the title of * Mémoires 
pour servir A Histo le France, cerits a St. Héléne sous la 
dietce de 'Empereur, par ies généraux qui ont partagé sa captivite. 
7 vols. Svo. price 2/. 
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On the Ist of June was published, 
AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF 


FAMILY 


INCLUDING A COPIOUS 


ATLAS 


SNERAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


INDEX OF NEARLY 55,000 NAMES. 


The President of the Royal Geographical 


Society, in his Annual Address to the Members, May 24th, 1847, in speaking of this Atlas, says:— 
must be familiar to you, and which, for convenience of size, clearness of engraving, and remarkable cheapness, is the favourite Atlas of many, has just added to its val 
pletion of a copious Index of between 50,000 and 60,000 names: any one of which may be instantly found on the map by means of the ‘ letters of reference,’ &c. &e.” 
the exceedingly rapid method of finding any place required alluded to in the foregoing quotation, the Latitude and Longitude of ‘every place is subjoined. 

The present edition contains Sixty- four Maps, many of the more important ones having been entirely re- -engraved on a much larger scale, and such Maps 


modification carefully revised ; and the Proprietor feels ‘confident that no work of the kind, either as respects price or quality, will be found more deserving of public favour 
Work is substantially, but elegantly half-bound in Turkey morocco, price 3 Guineas. 
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